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GOOD WRITERS 
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Uzzells are as good as they say they are. The answer is that they are 
better. We have prepared ourselves for our job so thoroughly, we have 
been at our business of helping writers so long, we have seen so many s 
Uzzell-coached novelists, story writers, fact scribes, radio and television 5 
aspirants reach their goals that there is no longer space on this page to 
tell the whole story. About all we can say, if success is evading you, is this: 


Vi: have no doubt glanced at this page before and wondered if those 


write us, tell us your problem, and ask for our pamphlet “‘Literary Services.” 
It is free, and it will convince you. 

Why do leading publishers, editors, successful authors recommend us? 
What, briefly, is outstanding about our services? It is this: identifying buried 
talent and discovering ways to develop it require a skill and an enthusiasm 
for the other fellow’s work that is not easily found. Such skill, such enthusi- 
asm you enjoy when you come to us. The man behind the manuscript always 
interests us as much as the manuscript itself. 

If you want help from a former fiction editor of Collier's, an author of 
stories in such magazines as The Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's Home 
Companion, Scribner’s, etc., and of standard works on the art of writing 
(‘Narrative Technique,” Harcourt Brace; ‘‘Technique of the Novel,’’ Lippin- 
cott’s), drop us a line. We'll answer promptly and personally. 

If you want to make a fast start, send us a manuscript for appraisal or 
collaboration. The fee for a Collaborative Criticism (detailed report, blue- 
pencilling and replotting, if necessary) is $15. An Editorial Appraisal (opin- 
ion of salability or not and why) is only $10. The criticism fees, $10 and 
$15, cover single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels or fact | 
books on request. 

And remember, our Literary Services booklet in which many now famous 
writers tell their stories of their beginnings with us is yours for the asking. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
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One Year Later 
Sir: ? . 

I wrote you early last year reporting my sixth 
sale. This month I made five more sales, which 
is about what I have averaged per month all 
year. I have sold 54 pieces, 27 short stories (true 
to life), 5 short-shorts, 8 articles and 20 filler 
and jingle type. I am still in the lower-pay 
bracket ranging from $5 for fillers to $100 for 
stories. 

I am writing this letter because so many people 
write and ask: “Do you think I have a chance?” 
I truly believe that anyone who wishes to become 
a writer enough to work at writing as at any 
other job, long, steady and hard, can make a 
measure of success. You find so much help along 
the way from fine editors, like Frank Gould of 
Macfadden, who gave me my first encouragement. 

In this profession, I find that age, responsibil- 
ity, or physical handicaps, though they may 
retard, cannot stop you. I am 54 years of age, 
have seven children and 20 grandchildren, a 
husband who has spent a lot of the last 15 
years in hospitals, and without hearing aids I 
am stone deaf and have been most of my life. 

I am still just a novice in the field, but to me 
writing is, first, a thrilling art of creating some- 
thing which will influence the minds, even the 
lives of many people; so you have the responsi- 
bility of writing with a purpose. Second, it is a 
commercial commodity; so you must write what 
the public wants. Try to write what people need 
and what they want and editors will buy your 
work. 

Mrs. V. A. CLowarp 
900 N. W. Broadway 
Turlock, Calif. 


$1000 Novel Prize / 
Sir: 

The Elsevier Award is a $1000 cash prize in 
addition to royalties from the publication by 
Houston’s Elsevier Press of the best novel written 
by a Southwesterner. The Award is limited to 
legal residents of the Southwest — Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Only complete novels will be considered, not 
collections of short stories or unrelated sketches. 
All manuscripts must be submitted under a pen- 
name. The Award closes December 31, 1953. A 
complete set of conditions for the Award are 
available from 

Bos Fiaco 

The Elsevier Press 
402 Lovett Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 


Pu, Wermn’s Drosst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 


the year. Vol. 83, No. 2. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 
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REVEALING ROMANCES 


CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS 


DARING ROMANCES 


Wish all its contributors 


and future contributors 


Happiness and Success 


in 


The New Year 


¥ 


Rose Wyn, Editor 
23 West 47th Street 
New York 36, New York 
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word-finding device 
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ever conceived—construct immediately 
rhythmical, expressive, varied sentences 
just as professional writers do! Not a 
textbook, THE WORD FINDER is a 
magic wand which can transform your 
ideas into masterpieces of sentence 
construction and give you the descrip- 
tive qualities so many people lack. 1300 
pages. Thumb-indexed. You NEED 
the WORD FINDER! 
Send today —just clip your check to 
this ad and mail to: 


Dept. 1-F 
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Ballantine Books 


Sir: 

I have sent you two sets of review copies of 
our first six books. The extra set might be of 
interest to Florence Stonebraker. As you can see, 
“sex and violence” are not the criteria to be 
applied to titles published by at least one original 
paperback house. 

Joseph Winters may like to know the following 
point by point answers to questions in his letter 
which you published in the November issue. 

1. Science-fiction novels? We have three con- 
tracts for science-fiction works—two for novels, 
one by Fletcher Pratt and the other by Korn- 
bluth and Pohl. Pohl is also doing an inthology 
of original science-fiction short stories not pub- 
lished either in book or magazine. 

2, Quality and avant-garde novels? See our 
November list, and Ruth Park’s The Witch’s 
Thorn, published in December. Coming in Janu- 
ary, The Red Gate by LaSelle Gilman, in Febru- 
ary, Heyday by W. M. Spackman. 

3. Anthologies of previously unpublished short 
stories? See 1 above—also contracted, a general 
collection edited by Elizabeth Abell and Joseph 
I. Greene. 

4. Short story collection by one author? Con- 
tract with Jack Schaefer. 

5. Translations of works done in foreign 
languages? We are doing Tides of Time by 
Emile Danoen in January and have others 
coming. 

6. Poetry? New Poems by Living American 
Poets, edited by Rolfe Humphries, coming. 

7. What subsequent rights? Depends on author 
and book. 

8. Will there be any smaller publishing houses 
interested in the less popular categories of pub- 
lishing? From the foregoing you will see that I 
believe these categories are becoming the most 
important areas for original paperback publish- 
ing; there is a wide mass market for good writ- 
ing—-of whatever category. 

Incidentally, I wonder if you see a difference 
in the author biographies that we carry in our 
books? We believe that hobbies are musing to 
know about, but that it is more im) stant to 
establish the reputation of the writer. 


IAN BALLANTINE 
Ballantine Books, Inc. 
404 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


© Of the six books, we have read “Executive 
Suite” by Cameron Hawley. This book, which 
was published simultaneously by Houghton 
Mifflin and Ballantine, has been very well re- 
ceived by the critics. As for sales, Houghton 
Mifflin claims that the original edition of 6500 
hardback copies was sold out in the first week 
of publication and that the initial paperback 
printing of 175,000 copies was sold out in two 
weeks. We found the book “violence and sex-less” 
and an absorbing popular novel.—Ed. 
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New Pocketbook Market 
Sir: 

The Bulldog Publishing Corporation is ac 
cepting novels and novelettes at 30,000 to 50,000 
words and short stories to 3000 words for pub- 
lication in pocket-type books. Subject matter: 
murder-detective stories, “life in the raw,” humor- 
ous situations or comedy, and some Westerns, 

We like stories to be fast reading, racy, and 
not too concerned with philosophical messages, 
Payment will be on royalty basis with minimum 
to be discussed upon acceptance. We do not 
retain movie or television rights. Our publishing 
schedule calls for 24 books per year at present. 
Payment will be upon acceptance of the story 
and before publication. Royalty payments are 
payable monthly starting 45 days after date of 
publication. 

W. D. Betsuaw, Editor 
Bulldog Publishing Corporation 
904 Fifteenth St., S.E. 
Washington 3, D. C. 


For Free 
Sir: 

I have 42 issues of Wrirrr’s Dicxst, covering 
the period from February, 1949, to November, 
1952 (with a few issues missing), which I will 
send to the first person who sends postage to 
cover. I also have five issues of the Writer's 
YEAR Book, 1948-52 inclusive, which I will send 
to the first five persons requesting them (also on 
receipt of postage to cover). In addition, I have 
18 issues of the Camera Magazine, September, 
1950, to August, 1952, inclusive, to be forwarded 
under the same conditions. 

A. L. Crark 
P. O. Box 1652 
Great Falls, Montana 


Pays $783 To $200 
Sir: 

Name: Home Modernizing, new publication 
on stands March 1, 1953. Closing: January 15, 
1953, for first issue. 

How often published: Twice a year. 

Editor: Board. 

Type of material desired: How-to infcrmation 
with sequence photos on all phases of home 
modernizing and remodeling; “before” and “af- 
ter” photos and case histories; all types of mod- 
ernizing on interiors and exteriors of old homes 
or homes recently purchased and ready for im- 
provements “inside, outside and all around the 
house.” No fiction or verse. Will consider miscel- 
laneous cartoons, etc. of “pet hates’’ by home 
remodelers. 

Length: 1,000 words maximum. 

Photos and drawings: yes, on above subjects. 

Rate and time of payment: $75 to $200, on 
publication. 

Home Modernizing 
82 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, IIl. 
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“WAeKelele 
NeW YEAR 


When James O’Mara came to me I sent him to an editor of the SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
That editor has just come to see me in New York and now James O’Mara is a POST serial author and 
$15,000 richer. Book publication through Ballantine will probably bring him $5,000 move: and a movie 












































sale is cooking. I just sent him an additional $1937 in 3 other checks. When he came to me he had been 
fooling around here and there; I set the goal, we worked toward it through one “pointer” sale after an- 
other; and now we have made that goal! He had given himself one year more to hit the big time—so I 


booted him to the top with 12 months to spare! HOW DID ’52 END FOR YOU? 


GET THIS SELLING BEHIND YOU! 


At press time 12 ALF clients spread across the country from Mass. to Calif., and from Mich. to 
La., received a total of $11,045. (Example: Floyd Mahannah hit $1700 with 5 sales), With phene 
calls to the coast, letters, telegrams, I shot him the market requirements; at press time I have wired 
or telephoned 18 other authors. (Just wired E. C. Witham he won $500 Ellery Queen Best First 
Story Award.) 

Did YOU sell in all of 1952 a fraction of what you think you should have sold—or a fraction of 
what a few ALF clients sold at the end of the year? If you didn’t, and if you are in dead earnest 
about this writing business, you need the guidance of a long established and leading literary agency 
which has helped so many writers to a happy 1953. Behind me are over 20 years of “practical know- 
how” in developing beginners into professionals and profesionals into big names. If you are a pro- 
fessional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, I want you to let me prove 
that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. If you are a be- 
ginner I want to slant you to your true markets and start building you. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will werk 
with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Beginning or selling writer, be sure to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your first scripts. 


MY RATES ARE GOING UP! 


This is your last chance to get A.L.F. help at my present low rates. 
Beginning February Ist all my fees will be substantially increased. 











IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER 


I shal] give sympathetic consideration to your writ- 34 6) re) 134 AU ¥ 3 H 6) R Ss 


ing problems. My purpose is to develop you into 
a commission client. Until I make 2 sales for you 
; at charge my oy —— fees a ae 
A to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, 

$5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per (See oad special book 
thousand words thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. You announcement 

will receive personal detailed analysis, suggested 
revision and presentation to editors of your mar- on Page 53) 
ketable manuscripts. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agen 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 




















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 






























EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 





FREE! Valuable Folder for Non- 
Fiction Writers! 


Just published tai luable advice on — 
selling non-fiction. Also contains data on a] i 
Cooke’s new helpful Non-Fiction a ool Weise for 
your Free copy “‘Bylines & Checks’’ n 


J. C. Sloan — The enti — 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. C., Glendale, Cailf. 




















TWO BIRDS-— 
ONE STAMP! 
TWO BIRDS? 


An agent for your manuscript — 





An expert as your assistant — 


ONE STAMP? 


To send your manuscript to... 





CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee— 


five dollars for each manuscript 

















More About The Code 
Sir: 

Here are my ideas concerning the Code of 
Ethics of the Society of Magazine Writers. The 
Code runs into trouble in several places where 
it attempts to set up rigid standards for situa- 
tions which do not lend themselves to such treat. 
ment. For example, Article 6 says: “Should a 
disagreement arise between the editor and writer 
as to the merit and handling of an assignment, 
the editor may remove the writer on payment of 
satisfactory compensation for the effort already 
expended.” In such cases where editor and 
writer disagree on merit or handling of a piece, 
it seems to me that the editor would consider the 
writer’s work unsatisfactory. Yet this Code would 
compel the editor to pay for partial completion 
of an unsatisfactory job, while leaving him free 
to reject—without payment—an _ unsatisfactory 
completed manuscript. (Article 14 says: “An 
assignment is construed to be an obligation upon 
the editor and the magazine to pay for the 
writer’s work if satisfactorily completed.” ) 


The phrase “on speculation” is carefully 
avoided in this Code—the only allowance for it 
being in the term “special arrangement,” in 
Article 14. I would like to underscore the im- 
portance of the “spec” arrangement. Without it, 
most editors would be tempted to make commit- 
ments only to those writers with whom they are 
thoroughly familiar. Or, if they were to expend 
large sums from their editorial budget toward 
paying off unsuccessful executions of promising 
ideas, they would have to lower their prices for 
accepted articles. In either case, the burden 
would fall on those who are least at fault—the 
talented but unproved young writers or the 
capable, established writers who seldom fail to 
produce an acceptable piece. 

There are, of course, abuses on the part of 
editors who ask writers to show them completed 
articles on speculation when they are only mildly 
interested or have failed to consider the idea 
fully enough. But over a period of time, most 
writers learn to gauge the value of a go-ahead 
from a particular editor or magazine—and ex- 
pend their effort accordingly. I realize that this 
is a painful and expensive way to learn, but the 
abuses might be just as great on the other side 
if a writer were to have the security of substantial 
payment, no matter how carelessly he researches 
and writes an article, once the idea has been 
approved. 


In most other respects, the Code seems to 
recognize the realities of article writing in the 
current market, except perhaps that the limita- 
tions on an editor’s freedom to revise a manu- 
script may be too rigid. No reputable magazine 
will seriously alter a writer’s meaning without 
consulting him. It seems too much to ask to loek 
over every factual change—especially where the 
writer is obviously in error on some small point 
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that can be easily checked by the editor with 
accepted reference sources. 

Article 13 on reversion of rights if an article 
is not scheduled within 24 months seems unfair. 
Many seasonal articles can be used only one or 
two months a year; the magazine should not be 
under pressure to schedule them—or lose the 
money it has paid for them. No magazine will 
buy any large number of manuscripts that will be 
left unused. If the writer feels the loss cf publi- 
cation so keenly, he should be allowed to buy 
the piece back from the magazine at a reasonable 
price; but this is a two-way problem that can 
best be worked out on the merits of the indi- 
vidual case. 

In the final analysis, the relationship of article 
writer and editor has to be built on mutual re- 
spect and understanding of each other’s situation. 
Any attempt by either to violate the rights of 
the other is short-sighted, for no magazine can 
consistently acquire top-grade material without 
dealing fairly with a wide range of writers, and 
no free-lance writer can earn a steady income 
without building up a reputation for honesty and 
dependability as well as technical skill. 

These opinions are, of course, my own and 
should not be taken to represent official views of 
Argosy or any other of its editors. 

Bos Srein, Article Editor 
Argosy 

205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





No Simultaneous Queries 
Sir: 

What I want to know is: are simultaneous 
queries frowned upon? That is, is it wrong to 
query more than one magazine on the same sub- 
ject at the same time with the idea of writing it 
for the one that gives the green light or, if more 
than one gives the green light, for the one that 
looks like the best bet? 

Ross L. HotMan 
Box 1233 
Nashville, Tenn. 


¢ See November W. D., page 5, Code of Ethics 
of the Society of Magazine Writers. The article 
writers themselves say “No simultaneous queries.” 
But the Code suggests that there be a time limit 
such as 15 days, after which the writer would be 
free to submit the idea elsewhere if he had not 
heard from the first editor.—Ed. 


Playwriting Contest 
Sir: 

The Community Children’s Theater of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is sponsoring a contest for chil- 
dren’s plays—not to exceed 50 minutes playing 
time, with approximately eight characters. The 
awards are $50 and production. The deadline is 
May 1. Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Mrs. Rosert NortTHCeTtT 
8730 Virginia Lane 
Kansas City 14, Mo. 





YOUR STORY CAN BE A WINNER IN 
MODERN ROMANCES 
$15,000 CONTEST 


Modern Romances wants first person 
stories—lots of them—for its new $15,000 
Real Life Story Contest. And there’s a 
wonderful chance that your story may 
be one of the winners because so many 
prizes are being offered. Ten $1,000 
prizes for stories of 12,000 to 20,000 
words... ten $500 prizes for stories 
ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 words. 
Get ready to write that prize-winner 


now by studying Modern Romances mag- 
azine. Be sure to ask for our dope sheet 
too, which will give you all the qualifying 
rules and details. 

Closing date is February 10th, so don’t 
delay, send your story in to Modern 
Romances as soon as possible. And re- 
member, whether or not it’s a prize win- 
ner, Modern Romances will definitely 
consider it for purchase. 


MODERN ROMANCES 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY. INC.. 


261 STH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 3000 
to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Appraisal of novels — $5. 

(Phone SU 13458) 

5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 





EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style. wiih flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. txcellent 20 bond Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesote 








1 SHOULD BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 textbooks, 
and half a lifetime of short pieces. Not to speak of having 
lectured on creative writing 1500 times. Study by mail. Chi- 
Evanston class. N. H. Writers Colony. Plots too. 


cago class. 
MILDRED |. REID 
1034 Dundee Road Northbrook, Illinois 














THAT’S ALL YOU ‘NEED —THE Quick, EASY, NATURAL 


LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S-STANDARD Conversational Method 


In peace or war, 20 good n oe can mean a better job, higher 
pay, wore Interesting oppoit tr ties for you! Another language adds 
kit, doubles your trav el pleasure 
ssional horizons. 
to ea im a language — the 
ine, ong before you went 
mu bie men and women 
ir liste! YOU understand 
you SPRAK you read and write. it's all amazinely easy! In 
just 20 minutes a day you can master: 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
SPANISH RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 
JAPANESE NORWEGIAN 
—any of 29 languages availabl 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 7601 Mezz., Rock. Plaza, W. Y. 20 
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“Now | Know What | Write” 
Sir: 

Congratulations on publishing “Hit ’Em in the 
Heart” by Ardis Whitman. This is one of the 
finest pieces I’ve seen in 12 years of reading 
W.D. from cover to cover. 

“Intimate article” is an apt name for the 
type—my thanks to Miss Whitman for supplying 
it. Now Ill have an aswer for those well-meaning 
persons who ask “what sort of thing I write and 
sell to the magazines.” Actually, I make my 
living as a staff feature writer on the Sunday 
Magazine of the Daily Oklahoman, doing fact 
articles on assignment with a staff fotog at my 
side. My more “creative bent” goes into teen- 
age fiction and—the intimate article. 


ERNESTINE GRAVLY 
Sunday Magazine 
The Daily Oklahoman 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Facts For The Kids 
Sir: 

We are gathering material for a book en- 
titled, Play Book of American History, a large 
activity book which will retail at $1. We are 
specifically seeking the following: bivgraphical 
stories of great Americans; true adventure 
stories dealing with American historical charac- 
ters; visual puzzles based on American historical 
events, etc. This book is aimed for boys and 
girls between the ages of 9 and 14. 

Payment is made at the rate of $5 per page, 
on acceptance. Stories and articles may be any- 
where from 1 to 6 pages in length. Writing must 
be clear; words, simple; motivations, obvious. 
Che style should be dramatic and contain suffi- 
cient excitement to hold the interest of children; 
it should not savor of the school room. All sub- 
missions should. be accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes. 


Haroitp H. Harr 

Hart Publishing Company, Inc. 
114 East 32nd Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

Hildegard Roberts of New York City sent us 
$2 for a Sunset subscription and mentioned that 
that was the price quoted in Writer’s Market. The 
correct rate is $3 per year to any address outside 
of the seven Western states: Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and Hawaii. 

W. B. McGrew 
Circulation Director 
Sunset Magazine 

Lane Publishing Co. 
Menlo Park, California 
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First Sale 
Sir: ; 
Last week, after a year of plugging and numer- 

ous rejections, I composed this verse which I 
intended mailing to you: 

I think that I 

Shall never see 

An editor’s check 

Made out to me. 

Before I got it typed and in the mail came 
my first sale, a check from The Grail. I am delir- 
ious. My short-short “The Little Dish” will ap- 
pear in the February issue. I have had to rewrit« 
my verse, as follows: 

I hope that I 
Shall live to see 
Another check 
Made out to me. 
Atyce INGRAM 
709 Hague Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Braley—Again ! 
Sir: 

I wish to add my word of praise to the many 
already tendered for Berton E. Braley’s two 
articles on writing and selling light verse (July- 
Aug.). I have located a copy of Tom Hood’s 
Rhymester through the courtesy of a book re- 
search in N. Y. City. Name furnished on request. 

Daisy HAINEs 
Westford, Pa. 
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Popular Publications, Inc. 


205 East 42 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














START THE NEW YEAR WITH 


100 CENTS ON YOUR DOLLAR! 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)-——the same price people paid years ago when a dolla: 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more — probably your month's rent or vour month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 


many, many writers sell in less than three months. 


WILL ONE OF YOUR FIRST FIVE STORIES 
SELL TO THE SATURDAY EVENING POST? 


_ We sold the Post one of the very first stories by an SSW student, when he was half through 
with the work. He had what it took, sure; but so do we. It takes a team to make sales these days. 
Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book club choice) to mention only 


a few. It is a good record. We are proud of our 
record of sales for students, of what we give you 
for your investment — of the name of the author 
who wrote the course (information you don’t al- 
ways get.) This course was written by Jack Wood- 
ford, author of the incomparable writing book 
TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING & SELL- 
ING), and about 40 other books, many of them 
now in hard cover and reprint, and over 2,000 
short stories. The course itself is based on TRIAL 
AND ERROR. 

COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 

2 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. ’ 
Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 

WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [} do not have 

[] TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Name...... 
"ee ie Ee 


the State of New York 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 3000 
to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50¢ per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Appraisal of novels — $5. 

(Phone SU 13458) 

5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, wiih flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar kacellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 


most invitit“n appearance. 


MARIE om 
480 Blair Avenue t. Paul 3, Minnesote 








1 SHOULD BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 textbooks, 
and half a lifetime of short pieces. Not to speak of having 
lectured on creative writing 1500 times. Study by mail. Chi- 
cago class. Evanston class. N. H. Writers Colony. Plots too. 


MILDRED |. REID 


1034 Dundee Road Northbrook, Illinois 














THAT’S ALL YOU ‘NEED —THE Quick, EASY, NATURAL 





LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S-STANDARD Conversational Method 


In peace or war, 20 minutes a day can mean a better job, higher 
pas, more tnteresting oppo:rtuiities for you! Another language adds 
an {mportant tool to your writer's kit. doubles your tr: avel pleasure 
broadens your cultural and professional! horizons 





LINGUAPHONE is the NATURAL way to learn a language — the 
same Way you a English as a child, long peel w you went 
to school Righ yur own HOME ou hear n nd women 
speak in thelr halle tu ingue. You listen you ane rstand 
you SPEAK — you read and write. it's all amazingly easy! In 
Just 20 minutes a day you can master: 

FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 

SPANISH RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 

JAPANESE NORWEGIAN 
—any of 29 languages availab! 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 7601 Mezz., Rock. Plaza, N. ¥. 20 


LINGUAPHONE ae were made easy and _ Practical by more 
than 150 expert ilnx 
schools, armed 
study students. 


iists, os hg by educator used by colle 
services. ce of more than one million hom e 
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“Now | Know What | Write” 


Sir: 

Congratulations on publishing “Hit ’Em in the 
Heart” by Ardis Whitman. This is one of the 
finest pieces I’ve seen in 12 years of reading 
W.D. from cover to cover. 

“Intimate article’ is an apt name for the 
type—my thanks to Miss Whitman for supplying 
it. Now I'll have an aswer for those well-meaning 
persons who ask “‘what.sort of thing I write and 
sell to the magazines.” Actually, I make my 
living as a staff feature writer on the Sunday 
Magazine of the Daily Oklahoman, doing fact 
articles on assignment with a staff fotog at my 
side. My more “creative bent” goes into teen- 
age fiction and—the intimate article. 


ERNESTINE GRAVLY 
Sunday Magazine 
The Daily Oklahoman 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Facts For The Kids 
Sir: 

We are gathering material for a book en- 
titled, Play Book of American History, a large 
activity book which will retail at $1. We are 
specifically seeking the following: biographical 
stories of great Americans; true adventure 
stories dealing with American historical charac- 
ters; visual puzzles based on American historical 
events, etc. This book is aimed for boys and 
girls between the ages of 9 and 14. 

Payment is made at the rate of $5 per page, 
on acceptance. Stories and articles may be any- 
where from 1 to 6 pages in length. Writing must 
be clear; words, simple; motivations, obvious. 
The style should be dramatic and contain suffi- 
cient excitement to hold the interest of children; 
it should not savor of the school room. All sub- 
missions should. be accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes. 


Harotp H. Hart 

Hart Publishing Company, Inc. 
114 East 32nd Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

Hildegard Roberts of New York City sent us 
$2 for a Sunset subscription and mentioned that 
that was the price quoted in Writer’s Market. The 
correct rate is $3 per year to any address outside 
of the seven Western states: Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and Hawaii. 

W. B. McGrew 
Circulation Director 
Sunset Magazine 

Lane Publishing Co. 
Menlo Park, California 
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First Sale 


“= 
Last week, after a year of plugging and numer- 

ous rejections, I composed this verse which I 
intended mailing to you: 

I think that I 

Shall never see 

An editor’s check 

Made out to me. 

Before I got it typed and in the mail came 
my first sale, a check from The Grail. I am delir- 
ious. My short-short “The Little Dish” will ap- 
pear in the February issue. I have had to rewrit« 
my verse, as follows: 

I hope that I 
Shall live to see 
Another check 
Made out to me. 
Atyce INGRAM 
709 Hague Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Braley—Again ! 
Sir: 

I wish to add my word of praise to the many 
already tendered for Berton E. Braley’s two 
articles on writing and selling light verse (July- 
Aug.). I have located a copy of Tom Hood’s 
Rhymester through the courtesy of a book re- 
searck in N. Y. City. Name furnished on request. 

Daisy HAINEs 
Westford, Pa. 
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START THE NEW YEAR WITH 


100 CENTS ON YOUR DOLLAR! 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)-——the same price people paid years ago when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more — probably your month's rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 


many, many writers sell in less than three months. 


WILL ONE OF YOUR FIRST FIVE STORIES 
SELL TO THE SATURDAY EVENING POST? 


_ We sold the Post one of the very first stories by an SSW student, when he was half through 
with the work. He had what it took, sure; but so do we. It takes a team to make sales these days. 
Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book club choice) to mention only 


a few. It is a good record. We are proud of our 
record of sales for students, of what we give you 
for your investment — of the name of the author 
who wrote the course (information you don’t al- 
ways get.) This course was written by Jack Wood- 
ford, author of the incomparable writing book 
TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING & SELL- 
ING), and about 40 other books, many of them 
now in hard cover and reprint, and over 2,000 
short stories. The course itself is based on TRIAL 
AND ERROR. 

_COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [} do not have 
[] TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 
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EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 














10 YEAR TYPIST 
Quality Paper Efficient Typing Courteous Service 


Writer’s wife gives every manuscript careful treatment 
Free carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections, 
if desired; other small services rendered. SOc per thousand 
plus postage. Poetry, le per line. Re-enforced envelopes 
and cartons used in shipping. Quick Service. 


10 YEAR TYPIST 


P.O. Box 1197 Oakiand, Calif. 





WRITERS 
A TWO-WAY SERVICE 


Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing markets in writing fields 
makes this plan possible. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, Callfornia 
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GOLD MINES withs - 


” Maravedi El Krishnar's we 
w$3$$$ Money-Making Books $$5$ $ Su 


ANALYZE PEOPLE AT SIGHT. Contains the SECRET 
of the BEST SELLER — the 38 unforgettable men and 
women characters of fiction, all created already for you. 
Also gripping ways to influence them, to put dynamite in 
your plot. Take the shortcut to fame and fortune in every 
field of writing. . . . $2.98 postpaid. 

THE WRITER’S LOVE CHART. Contains the eternal 
triangle, dramatized dynamically between the 26 
ROMANTIC TYPES of men and women. Write thrilling 
love stories, with REAL people and REAL plots — and make 
REAL money. Contains no end of exciting romantic material 
for books, magazines, radio and TV. $2.98 postpaid. 


Send today for these WRITER’ s GOLD MINES 


OLYMPIC te ata co. 
1912 Lincoin-Park-West Chicago 14, ili. 


$$$ 





“I Write My Congressman” 
Sir: 

I’ve written a letter to my Congressman. It’s 
one of few letters I have ever written to a Con- 
gressman, but this evening I’m approaching a 
slow boil. The reason: another attempt by the 
do-gooders to inflict their own tastes and moral- 
ity upon me and you and you and you. It’s the 
House investigation of “obscene and gruesome” 
literature (the adjectives come from the com- 
mittee ). 

To my mind, literatureo—except for that de- 
signed to provoke insurrection or public disorder 
—is outside the legitimate province of the Con- 
gress. 

Criticism of popular literature is simply criti- 
cism of public taste, and that is a problem much 
too ethereal for the judgement of Congress. Taste 
and morality are matters best handled in the 
traditional fashion by the home, the school and 
the church. (Thus the spectacle—reported to- 
night—of a clergyman-witness urging the iron 
fist of official censorship is indeed a sorry one. It 
is a tacit admission of the failure of his own 
calling. ) 

I am with the University. I think that in some 
small fashion I have helped improve the tastes of 
students. So far I have not needed a censor board 
to help me. 

No matter how high-flown its original intent, 
a literary censor board such as is being proposed 
is a greater potential danger than any bomb in 
our Los Alamos stockpile. The mighty literary 
god who today deletes a bedroom scene from an 
innocuous 25c book tomorrow will be tempted 
to inflict on us the rest of his peculiar complex 
of morality. And the day after that, he will begin 
to dabble with the facts in our textbooks. 

Our goal should be the positive one of a 
healthful public morality, not the defeatist goal 
of a public morality propped up by the question- 
able panaceas of censorship. 

Wiiu1aAM BEnoper, Jr. 


2329 Parkwood 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 











STORIES ° 
NOVELS ; 
BOOKS a! 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Rec ti 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION | 
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Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 





Don't market haphazard and 


can help you. Comprehensive 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write biindly. Write Sor our free detailed ctrewlar 
ript. The fee is very lo If you Want to sell we 
sales and editorial aid” for unestablished writers. 






NEW YORK (36), N. Y. 
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Likewise 
Sir: 

The impulse to write this letter comes from a 
series of articles released by the A. P. concerning 
the current investigation of obscene books. I as- 
sume that the articles in question have been seen 
by other writers throughout the country. What, 
as writers, are we going to do about this investi- 
gation? 

Are we going to laugh and say, “Oh, it’s just 
the boys having their bit of fun—?” Cr are we 
going to rise up in concerted effort, for once, 
and write to our respective Congressmen, de- 
manding that these politicians be told to keep 
their noses out of the publishing business and 
their paws off the writing profession? 

It might sound as if I am in favor of obscene 
literature—I’m not. I don’t know too much 
about it; I have read stupid books, and vulgar 
books, and I have seen books advertised in 
an erotic manner that turned out to be varia- 
tions on an old theme, and pretty dull variations 
at that—but I am over 21 and quite capable of 
selecting my own reading—and I am bringing up 
my children to do the same—without running to 
the federal courts for help. As a beginning writer, 
I feel that I have the right to depict whatever 
part of life seems worthy, to me, in the manner 
that seems best, to me—and leave the final judg- 
ment to the public, who, by and large, are pretty 
good judges. 


NaTauiz E. Car_son 
76 Midway Oval 
Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn. 


Arizona Outdoor Mag 
Sir: 

We have a growing market for outdoor ma- 
terial in our pocket-size monthly, the Arizona 
Wildlife-Sportsman. We are in the market for 
material on hunting, fishing, camping, boating, 
wildlife, conservation and other outdoor sub- 
jects—provided they are applicable to Arizona 
conditions. We especially are interested in how- 
to-do-it pieces, complete with photos or drawings. 
And, of course, personal experiences of an in- 
formative nature are accepted. 

Our needs run from one-pagers (300 to 500 
words) to lengths of around 1500 words. We 
use longer pieces. when subject matter warrants. 
We also have a tall-tales department which pays 
contributors $5. We have no set rate but pay 
$10 and up for shorts and $15 to $25 and up 
for longer material. We use quite a few pictures 
in illustrating articles; we pay $3 and up, de- 
pending on subject. Outdoor cartoons also are 
needed. No fiction now. Pay on publication. 

Cuuckx Masery, Editor 
Arizona Wildlife-Sportsman 
842 No. Central 


Phoenix, Arizona 

















SS 
Best Wishes for ’53 


to the writers and 
readers of 


Writer’s Digest 
from 
DOUBLEDAY 


and Company 








HAVE YOU SEEN THIS? 


AN ANALYSIS OF A 
COLLIER'S SHORT STORY 


DONE BY THE AUTHOR 


Tells how his story was developed from 
an Idea; then analyzes it, page by page 
(story and analysis side by side) in such a 
single, concise way that you can apply 
his methods to your own stories. 


An active, professional writer and critic for 
sixteen years his latest stories are to be found 
in the November Woman’s Home Companion 
and December Redbook. 


Originally printed for use in the author's 
fiction class; now a limited 
supply available. $1. 


EDWARD S. FOX 


318 Vermont Ave. Daytona Beach, Fic. 























Thank you, 
Writers 


for your submissions to 
THE THRILLING FICTION GROUP 

in 1952 

and your continued 

cooperation in 1953! 


BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 


BEST BOOKS, INC. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16,N.Y. 








Professional 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Book — Magazine — TV — Radio 
25¢ per page 


EDNA RYMAN 
1012 2nd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 











by Cecil Hunt 


This is an up-to-the-minute book containing 
all the things the apprentice author must know. 
The viewpoint of a publisher is also dealt with, 
and notes on the law as it affects authors are 
included. $3.00. 


Order from 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 E. 40 St., Dept. 629, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Good Padre Has The Answer 
Sir: 

Paul R. Milton’s well-put-together piece “Is 
the Radio Writers Guild Communist Controlled?” 
reminds me of something Rev. Edward Dowling, 
S.J., then editor of The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 
said to me at an American Newspaper Guild 
convention some years ago: “Any union that is 
controlled by Communists deserves to be.” Father 
Dowling added that either the majority of a 
union's membership deliberately votes in Com- 
munist officers and turns out to support them 
in meetings—which seldom happens—or that 
the Communists get into power by default, 
through apathy on the part of the non-Com- 
munists. 

In either case, no matter how blameworthy 
the Communists are for misusing a union for 
their own ends it’s futile to waste time harrying 
them with inquisitions as if we were living in 
Salem centuries ago and believed them to have 
some strange, terrifying, supernatural powers. 
The Communists have no such powers. The real 
and perfectly natural power is in the hands of 
the membership of the union. Instead of asking 
for an anti-Communist statement—a purely nega- 
tive thing which could accomplish nothing except 
possibly embarrass types who don’t embarrass 
easily—Miss Knight, an obviously sincere person, 
would have done better to organize an opposi- 
tion group. 

And I mean a group organized not on an anti- 
Communist or anti-anything (except apathy) 
platform, but one which would attend meetings 
until adjournment and vote—and get others to 
do both; a group whose members would vote 
not automatically opposing everything suggested 
by Communists, or supposed Communists, but on 
the basis of active thought: “Will this help or 
harm our union and other people, exactly why 
and how?” 

I know it’s tough to organize such a group 
because most of us white-collar workers have 
been so conditioned to apathy except for an oc- 
casional conditioned-reflex reaction. But it can 
be done. 

Also, the protections in the Constitution were 
placed there with forethought and for a definite 
purpose—by a group of revolutionaries whom 
we all honor—and it ought to be the right of 
any person to avail himself of them without in- 
curring contempt, suspicion or loss of livelihood. 
If the latter are made a corollary, far more harm 
is done to democracy than to the victims of such 
injustice. Democracy cannot survive under a 
double standard—by borrowing from other sys- 
tems the very injustices we decry in then. 

Paut A. GARDNER 

5 Hawthorne Ave. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
¢ An opposition group was organized in the 
Radio Writers Guild. Called We, the Under- 
signed, the group based its platform on the 
Communist issue and was soundly trounced in 
the recent election.—Ed. 
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Manners Paying $100 To $200 


Sit: 

Here is what Nugget would like to buy. 

Fiction: Short-shorts (not more than 2,000 
words) that are smart, snappy, spicy perhaps, 
with an appeal to young-minded, middle-brow 
men and women. Themes may be varied— 
mystery, of the rugged, Spillane school; romance, 
but only if it has a twist; adventure, with a 
unique angle. 

Fact stories and articles: We expect to run 
the full gamut of topics, but with rather a spe- 
cial slant. Nugget will seek not so much to in- 
form and edify as to amuse and entertain. If 
we get serious at all, we will tend more toward 
satire and debunking than to social significance 
and self-righteousness. Here, for example, is how 
we feel about some of the categories. 

Crime—hardly an amusing subject, but to 
give you some sort of clue, we would probably 
be more interested in a piece on confidence 
games, with a satirical twist, than in an article 
on teen-age dope addiction. 

War—no laughing matter either, but there are 
different ways of looking at it; we would rather 
have a piece such as Mauldin or Ruark might 
do than a Hanson Baldwin type of treatise on 
strategy and logistics. 

Movies, TV, etc.—remember how Ring Lard- 
ner gave radio a good going over? We don’t 
expect to uncover many Lardners at these or 
any other rates, but we do want to avoid the 
“ain't she sweet,” “isn’t he swoony” approach. 
As to Hollywood, for example, we’d much pre- 
fer a Skolsky to a Parsons. 

The same applies, generally, to other cate- 
gories. In sports, personalities like Casey Sten- 
gel, Doc Kearns, Rube Waddell come to mind. 
As for profiles, Billy Rose would suit us better 
than Bernard Baruch. In travel we would prob- 
ably take Horace Sutton or Temple Fielding over 
Sidney Clark. 

Photographs: We would like to see some pic- 
ture stories along the lines of what we have 
specified for fact stories and articles. Single, eye- 
stopping photos—dramatic of humorous—will 
also be welcome. 

Cartoons: Fresh, breezy, but not too sophis- 
ticated is what we have in mind here. Draw- 
ings may be in one, two, or four colors, but due 
to production factors we suggest you check with 
us before submitting the latter. We'll be using 
large quantities, so please let’s see some of your 
best. 

Shorts and fillers: Newsbreaks, headline er- 
rors, gags, anecdotes from 50 to 350 words. 

Rates: These will depend somewhat on 
length, name, merit and other considerations. For 
cartoons the range will be from $10 to $50; 
for articles and fiction, from $100 to $200, per- 
haps a bit more in special instances. 


Davin X. Manners, Editor 
Nugget 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Sold Articles and Stories 
Thanks to N. |. A. 
“Since getting my certificate from 
N.1.A., | have been receiving regu- 
lar monthly salaries from a weekly 
and city daily newspaper. Besides, | 
have sold several short articles and 
feature stories. | have worked under 
great difficulties, as | have had the 
care of an invalid. Anyone who has 
an aptitude for writing could do no 
better than to take the N. |. A. 
Course.—Mrs. Frances E. Brown, Box 

161, Arcadia, Louisiana. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 
S simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘“‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand, Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze 
your powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation your 


Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about = for profit, as promised in 


Writer’s Dicest, January. 
Mr. 
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Miss 
Address. pie 
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$100 Each For 15-Minute Scripts 


Sir: 

The Grinnell College Radio Players are now 
buying off-the-beaten-path, 15-minute original 
(no adaptations) radio scripts with intelligently 
patriotic motif for production during the cur- 
rent season. Scripts should be submitted in 
standard form and may be in prose or in poetry. 
Enclose stamped return envelope with submis- 
sion. All material in proper form will be care- 
fully read, and rejected scripts will be accom- 
panied by a check-form appraisal. 

Accepted scripts will be paid for on accept- 
ance at $100 a script for anthology and amateur 
production rights, the author retaining profes- 
sional rights. 

This is not a contest: materials will be read 
and decided upon as soon as received. The Grin- 
nell College Radio Players have previously world- 
premiered nearly 50 original scripts, many of 
which are contained in three commercially pub- 
lished books, under the editorship of the present 
producer. 

HERBERT PRESCOTT 
Grinnel College 
Grinnel, Iowa 


What A Gag! 
Sir: 

I’ve been intending to subscribe to the Dicest 
for some time, so it is with regret that I send for 
it the day I’m so displeased with the magazine 
that I’m in a rage. The reason? The November 
issue and Florence Stonebraker’s revolting article 
called “Sex, Violence.” And the cover! My 
nine-year-old daughter picked up the issue in 
question and asked “‘Are you a violent sex writer, 
Mama?” Funny, isn’t it? If it weren’t so tragic. 

Sure, the sort of life described by Florence 
Stonebraker exists and there’s a demand for books 
of this sort, but can’t it be soft-pedaled? This 
lurid stuff will get written, unfortunately, with- 
out Florence Stonebraker broadcasting how to 
do it. What a contrast to the nice article in the 
same issue, “Hit "Em in the Heart,” by Ardis 
Whitman. She mentions her line of work as being 
“one of the happiest.” Why not develop new 
writers into writers of decent material? 

I’m not a “goody goody” or an idealist. I’ve 
been a gagwriter on Vine Street in Hollywood 
for years. I’ve seen a lot, heard a lot. But noth- 
ing has turned my innards so completely as 
Florence Stonebraker’s article. 

Mrs. H. WALKER 
1127 22nd St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





¢ Manbunting Department: Literary agent 
Gerard Chapman, of 116 West Ave., Great 
Barrington, Mass., needs the current address of 
Raoul Schumacher, whose stories appeared in 
“Collier’s” some years ago. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it mow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendetion; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Ino.); 
and 111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Bstablished 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, piease. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alta Vis Holilywoed 46, Calif. 
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WEBster 3-4327 


THANK YOU! 


I knew from my fan mail that I had many friends all 
over the country, in Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, Alaska and 
elsewhere. But I didn’t know until I started this step-by-step 
course how many you were, and how high was your rega 
for my work. You told me soon enough. 

Thank you for the enthusiasm you have shown for my 
course and criticism service. you for the wonderful 
letters of tribute you have written to me. And most of all, 
thank you for the glowing word-of-mouth recommendations 
to your writer friends. Every day I get letters from people 
who tell me they just had to find out about my step-by-step 
help to see whether it could ie gow live up to the reports 
they had received. They do find out and another batch of 
good-will ambassadors gets busy. 

Thank you! 1 shall continue to do everything I can to 
deserve your recommendations. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? I can tell you what’s wrong 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped addressed envelope 
should accompany script. 

And find out about the correspondence course. ONE 
SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR 
IT AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 











PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 

about your step-by-step help. 
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44nd Que 


If you’re selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and reaching the markets 
you’ve always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1953 will be happy. You're 
doing fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 

But if 1952 was an empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s no 
logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be different, that 
pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite so likely. And if 
that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting onc of two things: 

. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 

Our business, as you may have heard, is correct manuscript marketing and the unraveling 
of snarled-up techniques. The dispatch to us of some of your material, therefore, may be 
the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


TERMS: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of aditional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


SERVICE: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of ‘6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types 
of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, NV. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. . . If you long to get in the world of the published author, it will behoove you to read Scott 
Meredith’s Writing To Sell...” — Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Doubleday’s editor-in-chief sets 
down the one test every novel must 
pass at his house—or at any house. 


By Ken McCormick 


WE HAVE PASSED through a period in which 
the public spoke of the “dying novel.” What 
the public did not understand was that 
good writers were working slowly for the 
most part, giving more thought to chang- 
ing trends. It took Edna Ferber five years 
to write Giant, and if other good writers 
were holding back, it was perhaps because 
they were thinking. The Caine Mutiny, 
The Cruel Sea, and My Cousin Rachel 
proved that the novel is not dead or dy- 
ing. This past year, with the addition of 
the Hemingway, Ferber, and Steinbeck 
novels we can see that a revival of good 
fiction is in swing. And, of course, Thomas 
Costain’s The Silver Chalice is the very 
climax of revived historical fiction. The 
novel is definitely not dead. 

Although manuscripts come unsolicited 
to Doubleday from known and unknown 
writers and from agents, we also go out to 
look for them. One of our senior editors, 
George Shively, went to the Boulder Con- 
ference in Boulder, Colorado, last summer 


we go out 
to look for 
novels 


to contact writers there. Other editors 
visited other conferences. Lee Barker, our 
executive editor, recently returned from 
England and France, where he was seeking 
promising material. I talked to authors at 
the Columbia University Writers Confer- 
ence. Each of us arranged various author 
conferences where individual books were 
discussed. What we finally must have, 
however, is the author’s written word. His 
manuscript must speak for itself. 

How does the new writer find an open- 
ing with a publishing house? By the force 
of his work. 

When we find a manuscript of promise 
we sometimes take an option for its publi- 
cation on the strength of a few chapters 
and a comprehensive outline. We have had 
remarkably successful books accepted on 
this basis. A contract enables an author 
to keep at his work with greater assurance, 
and we do not hold him to his original de- 
sign. If his writing takes on new propor- 
tions and new emphasis, even a new direc- 
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tion, we work along with him and some- 
times have a better book than the one he 
expected to write. 


We have no rigid rules for outlines. Some 
letters have been so complete that we know 
from them what the book will be. Yet a 
formal outline showing the progress of the 
novel chapter by chapter is the usual pro- 
cedure. The main thing is for an author 
to get his story and its idea across to us 
and to show us that he can write. 


An author should never take his eye 
from the story line of his novel. It is narra- 
tive that attracts the reader and carries him 
along. Dorothy McClary, author of several 
novels, was featured with me at the Co- 
lumbia Writers Conference. She feels that 
all a novelist needs is an idea with three 
elements—character, issue and outcome. 
The characters have to be: first, believable 
people concerned with a problem that is un- 
derstandable to readers and, secondly, real 
enough to influence the final outcome. My 
contention is that with all this you do not 
have a novel unless there is a story. You 
must have progress with issues, progress 
with characters, and narrative is the mov- 
ing string upon which these should hang. 
This is true of the trashiest novels and of 
the classics. 

You may ask: What about self-examina- 
tion novels—idea novels? Thomas Wolfe’s, 
for instance? Thomas Wolfe’s books are 
your answer. They may be one long self- 
examination, but they have enormous story 
value. He crowded more story into his 
books than almost anyone else has at- 
tempted to do. 


One reason for the novel “coming into 
its own” is that authors are emerging from 
the “despair” period. They are finding 
hope again. This is particularly true of 
English authors. Almost without exception, 
they are stating shat they expect a better 
world. In the light of their years of hard- 
ship, this is an astonishing and heartening 
thing. While the public may have wearied 
of problems of pain and suffering, no theme 
is so old that it cannot be told again. A 
novel from the “despair” period can still 
be wonderfully told, yet it must be told 
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with the help of today’s added under. 
standing. 

This year we will publish The Passion 
by the Brook by Truman Nelson. It’s the 
story of Brook Farm and of how great 
Transcendentalist minds became involved 
in such a radical idea. Truman Nelson has 
recreated the 1840’s so vividly that the 
reader lives the time with him and comes 
back from the book with information that 
equips him for his own day. But the 
would-be historical novelist must not for- 
get that enormous research is required of 
him if he is to make some past period live 
again. Witness the novels of Thomas 
Costain and Kenneth Roberts. Because 
these authors are reliable in their recon- 
struction of a period, their novels have be- 
come supplemental reading for our high 
school pupils. 

It has been suggested that television is a 
threat to books. I doubt this. The history 
of the arts has proved that one art never 
destroys another. Anything that broadens 
the cultural base contributes to the over- 
all development of all the arts. As TV 
programs improve, I feel that there will be 
a corresponding desire for the written 
word. If there is a threat to novel read- 
ing, it is the reading of non-fiction. This 
prose medium is the novel’s greatest single 
competitor, for non-fiction has also be- 
come an art. Any work of Irving Stone’s 
reads like a great, sweeping novel. Last 
year 50 per cent of our books were non- 
fiction. The staffs of two Doubleday edi- 
tors now deal almost exclusively with such 
books. 

Since The Caine Mutiny was published 
by us in March of 1951, it has sold over 
325,000 copies. Weekly sales of this book 
still average 3,000 copies. Only on August 
15 of last year did it relinquish its place 
at the top of the best-seller list (which it 
had held for a year) to Thomas Costain’s 
The Silver Chalice. Few non-fiction books 
have earned the selling records of these two 
novels. So fiction writers can believe that 
the novel is still the most popular form of 
reading entertainment. 

(The material in this piece came out of several 


talks Mr. McCormick had with Gloria Swegman, 
of the New York Herald Tribune. ) 
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By Russell Thacher 


Write about what you know, they 


say. But this writer didn’t know what 


he knew. A lot of writers don’t. 





for every Scott Fitzgerald 
there’s a Thacher 


ee” A 
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“SORRY TO HAVE to give you a negative 
decision on Between the Stirrup and the 
Ground,” the letter read. “Certainly you 
write with competence and I am sure that 
you could come up with something first- 
rate if you would only plan a story within 
a framework of what you know best and 
feel strongly about.” 

I read the letter twice and then walked 
out of my office and headed for the nearest 
bar. J wanted to cry—and I did a little; 
I wanted to die—and I did a little. This 
was no ordinary letter of rejection; I was 
hardened to them. Two previous full-length 
novels had been turned down by almost 
every publisher in the business. I hadn’t 


been discouraged; when I set out to be a 
writer I knew full well what was ahead of 
me. For every Stephen Vincent Benet who 
gets himself published at 20 or thereabouts, 
for every Scott Fitzgerald who makes it at 
23, there are thousands of writers who have 
to serve a long, hard apprenticeship before 
they see a word they write in print. So the 
rejection of my first two novels I had 
accepted; a man must learn his trade. But 
this third book I had been so sure of be- 
cause into it I had poured my heart and 
my soul; I had drained myself dry writing 
what I knew best and felt strongly about 
—TI thought. 

Let me tell you about this novel. It ran 
well over 250,000 words and it was set in 
the South Pacific. I had recently served 
almost four years there with the Navy and 
I was fascinated by the islands. Since I 
saw none of James Michener’s South Pa- 
cific, it wasn’t romanticism, but I used to 
dream of how pleasant life would be run- 
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ning a coconut plantation in peace time on, 
say, Guadalcanal. In my book the dominant 
character was an aging Hollywood actress. 
I had spent some time in Hollywood, if not 
hobnobbing with the royalty of the screen 
world, at least brushing shoulders with 
them. That kind of life wasn’t for me, but 
I was intrigued with the dramatic possibili- 
ties of it fiction-wise. And finally, probably 
because I had seen a good deal of death in 
the Navy, I was obsessed with the idea of 
dying. 

The story that brewed itself in my mind, 
then, was based on the theme of a famous, 
but superficial Hollywood actress who learns 
that she has a short time to live and sud- 
denly realizes that she has lived without 
purpose or direction. Her desperate quest 
for both before her inevitable death in- 
volves, among other things, her going to 
the Solomon Islands to find the one man 
she has really loved and who has really 
loved her. He is a doctor, who was with the 
Marines in the Solomon’s campaign during 
the war and has remained to serve the 
natives. This is very sketchy, but it will 
give you the feel of the book I wrote. 

I was convinced I was handling material 
I knew well and could do justice to. For 
two years I worked on the book, continu- 
ally in a state of white hot excitement. 
Every night I’d go to my typewriter and 
pour out my soul. I was sure, very sure. 
I decided the book should be entered in 
Harper’s Prize Novel contest. When it was 
finally done, I sent it off to them and then 
sat back to wait .. . 

So this was more than just another rejec- 
tion. To me, it was a complete repudiation 
not only of that novel, but of myself as a 
writer and even myself as a person, for I 
was absolutely convinced that my theme 
and my work were as honest and sincere 
as I could make them. 

I sat at the bar, nursing a beer, so dis- 
heartened that I couldn’t imagine ever 
trying to write again. And then I began 
to get angry. I focused all my irritation and 
bitter disappointment on this one hapless 
editor. Before another hour had passed I 
was consumed by a cold, quiet fury. I went 
home growling to myself—so he wants me 
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to write what I know, does he, so he wants 
me to write what I feel strongly about, 
does he, I’ll show that bum if it kills 
me. I started in writing another book that 
night, burning mad, and I wrote even 
harder than I had before, night after night 
after night. When I was too tired to bat 
out another word, I’d sink into the nearest 
chair planning what I'd say to that editor 
when it was done. It took a year to finish 
the book and before half the period was up, 
what I was saying to myself went more like 
this: “That sweet guy, wait until he sees 
this, just wait until he sees this.” 

The book turned out to be The Captain, 
and it would make a much better story if 
that “sweet guy” had seen it and liked it 
enough to publish it. In the interval, how- 
ever, I had told Eleanor Daniels of Mac- 
millan something of what I was writing and 
she asked me to let her house have, first 
crack at it. Since they liked the book enough 
to offer a contract, it went no further. 

The most cliché rule of thumb the aspir- 
ing author hears is that he should write 
about what he knows best. For the writer 
to know what he knows is not so simple. 
That other novel was not a complete dud; 
it had some good scenes and some good 
characters. My mistake was in assuming I 
knew what I didn’t. I did know the Pacific 
islands where most of the action of the book 
took place, but I couldn’t possibly know 
them in peace time. I had met women like 
my heroine, lovely, glittering, vacuous 
women, and I had had some experience 
with death—but I didn’t and couldn't 
know how such a woman would react when 
she learns she has but a short time to live. 
When I thought I was being completely 
honest, I was being as phony as a soap 
opera. In passing, I might point out that 
even an experienced author like James Hil- 
ton has difficulty making credible a highly- 
publicized figure such as a screen actress. 

When I started The Captain, which is 
the story of an amphibious invasion of a 
Pacific island during World War II, I was 
determined to be so honest it would hurt. 
That isn’t to say that The Captain is 
autobiographical; it isn’t by a long stretch. 
But I had served on an LST during the 
war, I had commanded one, I had made 
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invasions of various Pacific islands. I knew 
my material cold and from it I distilled a 
novel. Much of the material was the same 
as that in Between the Stirrup, but I didn’t 
superimpose any phoniness. As the book 
took shape in my mind, I began to under- 
stand what the editor had tried to tell me 
in one brief letter. I came to realize that 
for me a successful piece of fiction has to 
be distilled from my own experience. More 
important, I came to see that you cannot 
superimpose upon your experience anything 
that is basically phony. 

A young writer should take stock of 
himself ant assess his limitations. He’ll 
find that any theme, any great concept, any 
meaningful approach to an understanding 
of his fellow man can be expressed most 
effectively within a framework of his own 
immediate world. The closer he can cling 
to that world, the more successful he is 
likely to be. 

In most writing courses, in innumerable 
articles and books directed to the young 
author, great stress is placed upon theme. 
But there lies in such a valid stress an un- 
looked-for snare. At one time or another, 
all of us writers are in danger of becoming 
entranced with an idea or concept that is 
admirable, but also beyond our realm of 
experience. I think that the theme of a 
woman who has lived a life of vacuity 
facing the prospect of death is a perfectly 
sound one and full of dramatic possibilities. 
But it was too much for me to handle. It 
seems to me that a young writer should 
look in his own back yard for a subject, and 
let his theme be a natural outgrowth of his 
personality and character and intellect. 


A study of Hemingway’s novels bears out 
that each book was the result of Heming- 
way’s literal, very direct experience. When 
he wrote The Sun Also Rises Hemingway 
was an expatriate, experiencing very much 
the world Jake experienced. When he wrote 
Farewell to Arms Hemingway was using 
material he had gathered as an ambulance 
driver on the Italian front during World 
War I. The author was very much involved 
in the Spanish Civil War—hence For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, Even the bruited Across the 
River is basic Hemingway, the Heming- 


way who was in there “outgeneralling” 
Patton himself in World War IT. 

An even more lucid example is Graham 
Greene, speaking here of his novels. The 
predominant influence in his writing is his 
Catholicism and all his novels are intimately 
concerned with salvation; yet all of them 
utilize material Greene himself experi- 
enced. The Power and the Glory was writ- 
ten after a stay in Mexico. The Heart of 
the Matter was based upon knowledge 
Greene gained as a British official in Africa. 
The End of the Affair utilized background 
Greene absorbed during the war while he 
was working for the British government in 
London. Greene’s novels, it seems to me, 
are a delicate balance between his emo- 
tional life and his spiritual one, anchored 
to a hard core of personal experience. 

When I wrote The Captain I had a frame 
of reference cut and dried. After all, when 
one sets out to write a war story, any war 
story, one has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. The Tender Age, my next novel (pub- 
lished by Macmillan in the fall of 1952), 
was something else again. First of aH, it 
was a novel of adolescence; I wanted to 
treat fictionally the relationship that has 
developed between parents and children, 
a free and easy relationship which implies 
an intimacy and understanding that in fact 
does not exist. And I wanted the stery told 
against a background of quiet, seemingly 
uneventful suburban life. I didn’t want 
anything to happen to Bunny, my protagon- 
ist, that couldn’t happen to any boy of 
his age and background. When I had 
finished the book, using only that material 
which naturally evolved from a quiet sum- 
mer weekend, it was criticized most fre- 
quently on the grounds of being too 
dramatic. This may not speak well for me 
as the artist, but it does prove that there 
is no background too dull, no life too hum- 
drum to provide material for interesting 
and dramatic fiction. 

I am sure that a writer can find all the 
material he needs if he looks close to home. 
Theme itself is not too important — the 
variations on love and hate and fornication 
are limitless. The important thing is to write 
about what you know—very, very literally. 
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By Zoa Sherburne 


My FIRST SALE was a vignette to Pen Mag- 
azine for their December, 1947, issue. That 
was the first time I ever had the thrill of 
seeing . . .“by Zoa Sherburne.” In Decem- 
ber, 1952, a storiette of mine appeared in 
American Magazine. During those five years 
I have papered an entire wall with rejec- 
tion slips, but I have also sold 53 stories, 25 
of them short-shorts. So let’s talk about 
short-shorts.* 

I 4m bored hearing that short-shorts are 
divided into thus and such catagories. For 
me there are two classes of short-shorts. 

(a) Stories that sell. 

(b) Stories that do not sell. 

I write both types and the editors help me 
classify them. 

In class “a” go all the stories that have 
successfully passed the Rule of Three test. 
The Rule of Three may also be applied to 
after-dinner speeches. 

Rule I. Have a good beginning. 

Rule II. Have a good ending. 

Rule III. Have them close together. 

What is a good beginning? Your open- 
ing paragraph should do at least two of 
these things. 

(a) Introduce your main character. 

(b) Introduce the antagonist. 

(c) Establish a mood. 

(d) Prepare your reader for the ending. 
It may not be possible to do all this in 
one paragraph, but it can and has been 
done in a single sentence. One of my King 
Features short-shorts (“Butter Fingers,” 
September 22, 1951, New York Journal- 
American) started like this: 


* The Writer’s Dicest annual short-short 
story contest, offering cash and prize awards 
totaling $3000, starts next month. Watch for the 
announcement in the February issue. 
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HOW TO WRITE SLICK 


“The reader thought the 
Reluctant Maiden was the bride— 


that’s what I wanted 
him to think.” 
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SHORT-SHORTS 


There are only two types of short-shorts : 
those that sell and those that don’t. If all 
yours are in the first category, skip this article. 


Ginny always figured that if once, 
just once in her whole life, she could 
excel Caroline at something she would 


die happy. 
22 words. 24 with the title. A, B, C, D: 
(a) Ginny. 
(b) Caroline. 
(c) Light. Character thinks in exag- 


gerated terms. Title has already prepared 
us for this type of short-short. 

(d) Ginny wants to do something better 
than Caroline. Will she do it? 

Another King Features story, “Problem 
Parent,” began this way: 

They greeted him at the door, all 
smiles and dimples and warm daugh- 
terly affection, and even before Tom 
saw the table set for four he knew that 
they were at it again. 

(a) Tom. 

(b) His daughters. 

(c) Warm family feeling. 

(d) Tom’s daughters are “at it again,” 
that is, trying to find him a wife. Will they 
be successful this time? 

In both these stories the mood was al- 
ready partially established by the light- 
hearted titles. Titles are definitely a part 
of your story beginning. Keep them short, 
two or three words, if possible. A title 
should not deliberately mislead but it 
shouldn’t give away the ending either. 
Short-shorts which are primarily mood or 
character pieces can get away with simple, 
straightforward titles like “The Mirror,” 
“Tryst.” “The Web,” “First Born.” Titles 
for trick-ending shorts may be a little 
tongue-in-cheek. For example, “Wedding 
Rehearsal” was about the rehearsal of a 
wedding that never took place. “A Kiss 


for the Bride” was the kiss that signified 
the end of her childhood. “Reluctant 
Maiden” told the story of a little girl who 
didn’t want to be a flower girl at a wed- 
ding. If the reader thought all through 
the story that I was talking about the 
bride, it was because that is what I wanted 
him to think. Fool the reader if you must, 
but never lie to him. The. trick is not in 
what you say but in what you imply. 

The way of an editor with a title is a 
strange and wonderful thing. One of my 
first short-short sales was a story titled 
“Identity Established.” The editor tossed 
out the title as being too bulky and sub- 
stituted “Identification Complete”! On the 
other hand, my American storiette, “Double 
Take,” was originally “Unnatural Mother,” 
a title which, I’ll admit, told far more than 
it should have. Think a lot about your 
title and your opening sentence. Does your 
title have “come-on”? Does your first sen- 
tence make you want to read further? No 
one can answer these questions better than 
you can—if you are honest, if you are 
tough with yourself. 

Rule II: have a good ending. Your 
short-short ending should have a jolting 
quality. It doesn’t have to be a trick tag, 
there doesn’t have to be a gimmick, but. 
you do have to give your reader an extra 
dividend—a laugh, a shock, a feeling of 
surprise or satisfaction, even a lump in the 
throat, but something that will make him 
feel he has been repaid for reading your 
story. 

Here are a few story endings that I 
think are classics. “Sucker Trick” (Amer- 
ican, 1939), by Frank Richardson Pierce, 


is a perfect example of the gimmick type 
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ending. ‘The main character, in this biter- 
bit story, plans to steal fur and gold from 
an old man who has a perfect 40-year 
record as factor at a trading post. He 
fails because his machine gun collects 
moisture in the warm room and freezes 
when he takes it outdoors. The ending: 
“Aye,” Old Man McDowell panted, 
“A sucker trick, 
weapon into a steamy room where it 


bringing a_ cold 
gathers moisture. Didn’t you know that 
the mechanism would freeze when you 
took it into the cold?” 

“Later” (Cosmopolitan, 1938) by Mi- 
chael Foster, is another favorite of mine. 
This is the story of a man’s love for his 
little girl. John Carmody feels that he is 
too busy to read a story to his child. He 
promises to read it “later.” The little girl 
is killed three weeks later, and John Car- 
mody remembers his promise. The ending: 

He didn’t even see his wifc, white 
and silent, dressed for Marge’s funeral, 






























standing in the doorway, trying to 
make her voice say calmly, “I’m ready, 
dear. We must go.” 

Because John Carmody was read- 
ing: 

Once upon a time there was a little 
girl who lived in a woodcutter’s hut, in 
the Black Forest— 

He was reading to himself. But loud 
enough for her to hear, too. Maybe. 
“Last Born” (Collier’s), by Mona Gard- 
ner, is another short-short that ends on a 
note of tremendous emotional impact: the 
decision of a Chinese mother to allow her 
last-born child to be “claimed” by another 
woman, one who will take him far from 
war-torn Chungking: 


May-ling looked along the street, 
as if to summon a neighbor, but she 
saw tangled doors and powdered walls. 
At the same moment she remembered 
the screaming whistles, the drone of 
bombers, day after day, at night . 
She looked at the matron’s round well- 
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fed face and saw that it was kind. She 
looked at the matron’s fine jacket of 
heavy silk. 

“You are not a native of Chung- 
king?” she asked with tight lips. 

“No. We come from the north,” the 
matron sighed, but her eyes lit with 
good hope. “We are migrating to Siam. 
Our brother is a prosperous merchant 
there. We only wait for darkness be- 
fore we take the road with our carts.” 

“And you take . .. the infant?” 
May-ling asked. 

“Yes. We have a safe home there.” 

For a long breath May-ling stared 
at the woman’s face. Then she turned 
to the officer and spoke humbly: 

“TI have made a mistake. The son 
is hers.” 


May-ling clasped the hand of her 
boy who walked, and together they 
went to the dust of their home. 

Most of the Collier’s stories by Mary 
Jane Waldo have the same heart-tugging 
quality of the Foster and Gardner pieces. I 
especially remember one called “Katy” 
which ran in Collier’s in 1950. This is the 
story of a 10-year-old who lives in an 
Orphan’s Home and is fiercely determined 
not to have anyone adopt her small brother. 
The couple who want the little boy find 
that they cannot take him from Katy. They 
adopt her, also. The ending: 

“Mike’s pretty heavy, isn’t he?” Mrs. 
Gallagher asked anxiously. “Would 
you mind if I held him for a while?” 

And Katy knew that he was heavy, 
and that she could use a little help. 
Gently she shifted Mike into Mrs. Gal- 
lagher’s outstretched arms. 

If you are writing a gimmick or trick 
short-short, your ending may have been 
worked out far in advance. I think most 
short-short story writers follow this before- 
the-horse method. I know I do. As an 
example of how trick short-shorts happen: 
last year I was invited to a friend’s wedding 
and during the eventful week preceding the 
big day I had occasion to call the bride’s 
sister. I prefaced my conversation with the 
comment that she was probably up to her 
ears in wedding plans. 


“Oh yes,” she assured me. “Things are 
absolutely hectic around here. And the 
worst of it is—I’ve an idea that at the 
last minute she won’t do it.” 

For a startled moment I thought she was 
referring to the bride, but it turned out 
that she meant her three-year-old daughter 
who was to be flower girl. Right there the 
idea for “Reluctant Maiden” was born. 
The flower girl, not the bride, was my gim- 


mick. I told the story from the mother’s 
viewpoint. The dawning of the wedding 
day: 


The dress was hanging just inside 
the closet door. Such a lovely dress. 
The skirt rippled out from the small 
waist enchantingly. Only Norma knew 
the careful stitching on the delicate 
fabric that had resulted in this master- 
piece. Only Norma knew exactly how 
many yards of ruffling had gone into 
the petticoat that would show so briefly 
when Linda’s white slippers carried 
her down the aisle. 

If they carried her down the aisle. 
The entire short-short revolved around the 
spoken and unspoken fears of the child’s 
mother and father. The Reluctant Maiden 
herself did not put in an appearance until 
the last page. 


“Isn’t she beautiful?” Norma whisp- 
ered and slipped her hand into Jim’s. 

Neither of them was looking at the 
bride. 

“Sure is,” Jim whispered back. “But 

I still think three-and-a-half is too 

darn young to be a flower girl.” 

Rule Three: keep the beginning and 
end close together. In this rule, I believe, 
lies the key to successful short-short writing. 
It is a rule I am still struggling to master. 
Condense, condense, condense. Cutting 
those precious phrases or sentences or whole 
paragraphs often amounts to major surgery. 
The answer, for me, is in dialogue and 
the action surrounding dialogue. Dialogue 
can tell more, set a faster pace and, most 
important, make more entertaining read- 
ing. 

In a regular-length short story, dialogue 
is used sometimes to characterize, sometimes 
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to furnish background and establish rela- 
tionships, sometimes to move the story for- 
ward. In a short-short dialogue has to do 
several of these at once. Read this scene 
from “Fit For A King,” Pen Magazine, 
November, 1952: 

Stephanie pulled her soft mouth into 
a firm little line. “Just the same I’m 
going to make this prune cake for the 
church supper. I’m not going to have 
all the townspeople sorry for you be- 
cause you married a city girl who— 
who doesn’t know a frying pan from 
a teakettle.” 

Ren tweaked the tip of her nose. 
“Sounds like you might be quoting 
someone.” 

“Well, I am,” Stephanie retorted 
promptly, “At least I’m quoting what 
they think.” 

“And as for people feeling sorry for 
me——” Ren caught her around the 
waist with his two big hands and 
lifted her high in the air. “I’ve got a 
vest-pocket size wife with curly yellow 
hair and blue eyes. She smiles a lot 
and she fits into my arms just right. 
Who would dare to feel sorry for me?” 

She twisted and squirmed trying to 
get out of his grasp. 

“Ren! Put me down this minute, do 
you hear?” 

He was getting a little red in the 
face but he held her stubbornly aloft. 
“She has more brains in her little 
finger than the other women have in 
their whole heads. A school marm— 
that’s what I got——” 

Their laughter was interrupted by a 
polite cough from the doorway. 

Relationship, background, complications 
and even a suspicion of plot are unraveled 
in a little over 200 words, and you still have 
1300 words to move around in. 

Keep your short-short short. If your ma- 
terial won’t condense, save it for the longer 
lengths. 

Decide beforehand what emotion you 
want to leave with the reader and work to- 
ward that end. Do you want him to smile, 
to be shocked, to feel pity or sympathy or 
satisfaction? Make up your mind. 
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I try to specialize in the chuckle depart- 
ment. Eons ago, when I was more or less 
involved in show business, I overheard an 
old actor remark, “If you have the lines 
and the situation you can make ’em cry, 
but you have to be a helluva good actor 
to make ’em laugh.” I suppose that was 
a challenge. Anyway, I want to make ’em 
laugh. 

But suppose you want your reader to 
feel sympathy or pity for a character. First 
of all, he has to like the person you're 
writing about. Two effective ways of mak- 
ing him like your character are: 

(1) By showing your character “in 
action”: “Quick, painful color dyed the 
girl’s cheeks but her chin came up bravely.” 
and “Her eyes darkened with misery.” and 
“She blurted out the words before her cour- 
age deserted her.” 

Or (2) as seen by another character: 
“It was hard to watch that careful com- 
posure crumble; like watching sawdust 
drain out of a doll leaving it limp and 
somehow pitiful.” and “Helen felt a sharp 
thrust of anger. Gray ought to be ashamed 
of himself. This girl . . . this child... .” 

The same devices can be used to build 
dislike for a character. The cold eyes... 
the menacing gestures . . . even the things 
he’s thinking. “He probably would have to 
kill Old Man McDowell . . . . old trusted 
employees... . had silly ideas about protect- 
ing an employer’s property.” 

I firmly believe that there are no hard 
and fast rules for story writing. This article 
merely outlines some of the points I try to 
keep in mind when working. Let’s see how 
“Double Take” (American) follows my 
Rule of Three: 

It had all started on that day, 17 
years before, when they brought Kenny 
to her in the hospital. Of course, he 
was just a few hours old, and yelling 
his head off, which did nothing to add 
to his charm; but even then Norma 
was sure that her son was the most 
beautiful baby in the world. 

When Norma’s friends came bearing 
blue-ribboned gifts, they were evasive. 
Even her mother had remarked: “It’s 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Part II ~ 


By Florence Wightman Rowland 


BEFORE YOU BEGIN actually writing a 
juvenile story, set down the various scenes 
you will need in order to tell it. For in- 
stance, in all juvenile short stories there 
is an Opening Scene. In the “Nipigon 
Derby,” Yvonne is exercising the dogs, 
readying them for tomorrow’s race. She 
hopes her brother will be well enough to 
drive the team. In this first scene you set 
the stage, that is, (1) locate the story 
geographically or otherwise; (2)  intro- 
duce at least your main character; and 
(3) present the story problem. 

The Second Scene begins the develop- 
ment of your story. Here we find com- 
plications confronting the main character. 
In the “Nipigon Derby” Yvonne learns 
in the second scene that her brother is 
worse. Now she is even more worried that 
he won’t be able to drive in the race, 
thus losing his chance to win the husky dog 
he needs. 

In Scene Three it is morning and Dijon 
tells Yvonne to enter the race as a driver, 
although no girl has ever before driven in 
the derby. 

Scene Four concerns the preparations for 
the race. 

Scene Five is the Last Scene in this story. 
Yvonne drives well and wins the prize. No 
matter how many scenes you need to tell 
a well-rounded story, the Last Scene always 
picks up all the loose ends and solves the 


problem to the satisfaction of the hero and 
the young reader. Most of my short stories 
that run between 1,500 and 2,000 words 
have four scenes; a few have five. 

For example, checking back to “Christ- 
mas In Hidden Valley,’ Scene One finds 
the story located in Canada, with the main 
character, Judson, present. The story prob- 
lem concerns the boy’s desire to learn how 
to write his name. Since the school is too 
far away from his farm home for him to 
attend and since both his parents lack 
education, Judson has not been taught how 
to read or write. 

Scene Two shows Judson’s father bring- 
ing in the tree and the family’s prepara- 
tions for Christmas. Then they all go to 
bed. Before Judson gets to sleep, he hears 
the roar of an airplane in trouble. His 
father tells him to dress; they are going 
out to the field to make bonfires to guide 
in the flyer. 

In Scene Three the beacons are lit and 
the flyer lands safely and is made wel- 
come. 

Christmas morning is Scene Four. Jud- 
son has put his prized possession, a moun- 
tain turtle shell polished to a rich brown, 
at the flyer’s place at the table because 
“Christmas is fer givin’.” The flyer be- 
comes friendly with Judson and finds out 
that the boy wants to learn how to write. 
Here is something the guest can do to show 
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his appreciation for the gift and for his 
welcome into this home. The story ends 
with Judson “larnin’” to write his name. 

Since the length of a juvenile short story 
is limiting, there is only time for one prob- 
ler to bé introduced and solved. It should 
be the pfotagonist’s problem. Furthermore, 
such stories, because of their brevity, must 
keep down the time span involved. Onc 
day or less is a good time span. The “Nipi- 
gon Derby” uséd up 24 hours, “Sky Santa 
Claus” only a few hours. The shorter the 
time span, the sharper the picture you can 
leave with your reader. 

Regarding the number of characters, use 
only those who are indispensable. The use 
of more confuses the child reader. Your 
protagonist should be your viewpoint char- 
acter, that is, the one who is present during 
the entire unfolding of the story. Nothing 
should happen unless the hero is right 
there. In the dog derby tale, Yvonne is the 
viewpoint character. Her brother, Dijon, 
is introduced through her thoughts, al- 
though we do not yet meet him face to 
face. In turn we see the mother, then the 
father come into the story. Last of all, we 
sec through Yvonne’s eyes the rival team 
driver—Jean Gabrielle. These five char- 
acters were all that were needed to tell 
this story. I could have lengthened it by 
adding a girl chum. She and Yvonne could 
have chatted for a hundred words or so, 
but she was not needed. 

Unimportant fictional characters should 
be kept in the background. People like 
the nurse, the fireman, and the teacher, if 
they have scant mention in the story, 
should remain the nurse, the fireman, and 
the teacher. Don’t bother to name them 
individually—again, you don’t want to con- 
fuse your reader. 

To hold a child’s interest, appeal to his 
senses as often as possible. Be sure the 
youngster not only sees clearly the people 
and objects in your yarn, but can also 
smell the sizzling bacon in the pan, taste 
the sour-sweetness of an orange, feel the 
smoothness of the saddle leather, and hear 
the plaintive meadow lark’s trill. In one 
passage from my tale titled “The Unknown 
Soldier,” all the senses are represented ex- 
cept “taste.” We find the main character, 
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Danny, looking across the drive at the 
colorful wreaths on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. He draws in his breath. 
The air is filled with the fragrance of 
the many blooms in the floral tributes. He 
hears the click, click of marching feet. He 
touches the satin smoothness of the cold 
marble. 

After my first draft on a story, I go 
over it with red pencil, circling the phrases 
in which I have appealed to the senses. Un- 
less there is a generous sprinkling of circles, 
I go back and add these needed touches. 

It isn’t hard to bait the small fry if you 
choose a strong theme, create interesting, 
believable characters, and give these char- 
acters understandable problems they can 
work out for themselves. 


Best Juvenile Fiction Markets 


(Mrs. Rowland says: “I selected these markets 
because I have found them friendly, quick to re- 
port, and paying adequately for the field. I con- 
sider them the best markets for ‘under 12) fic- 
tion,” ) 

American Junior Red Cross News, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington 13, 
D. C. Interested in stories for children 
through the sixth grade, around 600 words 
for primary readers, under 1500 for others, 
on subjects dealing with life of children in 
other lands, animal stories, holiday cus- 
toms, etc., emphasizing good character 
traits. Payment on acceptance. Mrs. Lois 
S. Johnson, editor. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 
Wellesley St. E., Toronto 5, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Stories for the 6 to 12 group, 500 
to 2,000 words. Pays ¥2 to lc a word within 
a month. Dr. Muriel Uprichard, editor, 
says: “Fiction with a factual basis—related 
to history, geography science, nature study 
—is best. We also require very simple 
stories (entertainment or educational) for 
children from 6 to 7, length, about 800 
words.” 

The Catholic Miss of America, 25 Grove- 
land Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. Fiction 
for girls 11 to 16, 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
Likes humor, religious, action, school, his- 
torical and sports stories. Pays 1c a word 
and up, on acceptance. John S. Gibbons, 
editor, says: “Boy-girl interest in stories (if 
used at all) should be very slight. Don’t 
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like jealousy of any kind as a theme for 
a story. Buy adventure and mystery stories.” 

Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Stories, articles, plays for the 3 to 9 
age group, 900 words top length. Pays 3c 
a word for fiction. Adelaide Field, editor, 
says: “Plays should have small casts so 
that the children can put them on without 
going out of the family or neighborhood. 
Please, no talking animal stories or ani- 
mated gimmicks.” 

Children’s Activities, 1111 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Seasonal stories for 
all ages to 12. Also stories in series, each 
chapter a complete episode for 10 to 12 
ages. Pays 2c a word and up, by arrange- 
ment. Mrs. Frances W. Marks, editor. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Action stories with 
Christian ideals for children up to 12, 800 
to 2000 words in length; tiny tot tales; holi- 
day stories. Usually runs a serial story each 
month; three to eight or 10 chapters pre- 
ferred, each chapter 1500 to 2000 words. 
Pays lc a word for fiction, on acceptance. 
Mrs. La Vern W. Parmley, editor. 

Children’s PLAYMATE Magazine, 3025 
East 75th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. Stories 
for boys and girls, 10 to 12. Modern ad- 
venture, mystery and ranch-life stories, 
stories of pioneer days and stories with for- 
eign settings, 1500 to 1700 words. Holiday 
and seasonal verse no longer than 4 stanzas. 





Resolutions Adopted 


Last year I resolved . . . I’ll neatly erase, 
Leave plenty of margin and double each 
space, 
Keep bits of salami and coffeeish spots 
From otherwise dulling my slenderized plots ; 
Always send postage, return and away, 
Heed, when constructive, what editors say, 
Refusing to threaten exposure and such 
Of contests in which I didn’t win much; 
Decline to believe that “genius lives here,” 
Cut cigarettes, coffee, limburger and beer, 
Be modest, observing, aware of detail, 
Not buy every copy of me that’s on sale. . . 
So I resolved in 50 and 2, 
But this year I’m planning to follow it 
through! 
Reeve Spencer Kelley 


Short skits and plays (simple enough for 
boys and girls to give themselves) are also 
on “can use” list. Reports promptly. Pay- 
ment on acceptance; no less than 1c 
per word for stories, or less than $1 per 
line for verse, higher rates depending on 
quality. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Ill. For children 6 to 8, character-building 
stories, 500 to 600 words; verse, 4 to 8 
lines. No fairy tales. Pays lc a word and 
up, on acceptance. Direct manuscripts to 
“The Editor.” 

Highlights for Children, 968 Main St., 
Honesdale, Penn. Unusual stories for chil- 
dren 2 to 12, each with a novel plot and 
strong suspense. All the better if they mo- 
tivate the listener and reader to strive up- 
ward. Pays 2c or more following publica- 
tion. Within next 10 months will pay $30 
cash for a few exceptional mystery stories 
which don’t suggest crime. No stories over 
1,000 words. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, 
editor, says: “We like a story the tot, 
three, will listen to almost breathlessly and 
his big brother or sister, 12, will also read 
while dinner waits—same story. Among 
the best stories we have printed are firsts. 
Seeing new writers grow appeals to us.” 

Jack and Jill, the Curtis Pub. Co., In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penn. 
Stories to 3,000 words; tiny tot tales to 
700 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
Mrs. Ada Campbell Rose, editor, says: 
“Stories based on definite plot structure, 
complete with cause and effect, are in 
greater demand among our readers than 
mere ‘incident’ narration.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 West 5th 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Stories 800 to 1,200 
words for 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. Re- 
ligious and non-religious poems, 16 lines 
maximum. Pays $60 a story, on acceptance. 
Roy Lindeman, editor, says: “At present, 
we need all types of stories and serials— 
adventure, animal, humorous, legends, and 
Saint stories. If you are not acquainted 
with our publication, please write for sam- 
ple copies.” 

Junior Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Stories for boys and girls 
9 to 12, 900 or 1,400 to 1,500 words, home, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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to sell 
the Post... 


How to produce characters and 
stories that the Post will buy. 


By A. L. Fierst 


Tis 1s ONE I bet you didn’t know. The 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
a magazine which receives 100,000 un- 
solicited scripts a year, finds it necessary to 
send his associate editors all over the coun- 
try looking for talent. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of the Post, has Erd 
Brandt, Stuart Rose and Robert Murphy 
spend one day a week in New York seeing 
authors and agents. Each year one staff 
member makes a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
interviewing 100 or more authors a trip. 
With an average weckly bill of $20,000 for 
copy—approximately a million dollars a 
year—the Post still doesn’t find it easy to 
get exactly what it wants. This country is 
full of talented writers who can turn out 
anything from a confession story to a sur- 
realist novel, but comparatively few of these 
writers know how to turn out a good Post 
short story or serial. That is why the Post 
is a wide-open market, whether you have 
a name or no name. 


Good Company 


I'll take it for granted that you are an 
average householder. I have met you in 
east side apartments and west side apart- 
ments and hotel suites in New York; I 
have met you in Connccticut cottages; I 
have met you as a fisherman at Barnegat 
and as a railroad man in North Carolina. 
I have dined with you on the patios of 
California ranches. I have lunched with 
you at Luchow’s on fish and white wine. 

I have dived into the private swimming 
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pool of a wonderful little guy who started 
on the east side of New York and is now 
a big wheel in Beverly Hills; and I have 
wet a line with a Maine minister who can 
fish better than he can preach—and he is 
the best preacher in the whole Kennebec 
River Valley. I have conferred at the 
Voisin with a millionaire New York cor- 
poration lawyer (he was paying the check ) 
and I have shot shoulder to shoulder on a 
Jersey range with a factory worker who 
didn’t have a dime. 

It isn’t a question of money or social 
standing; it is a question of human values. 
That’s the attitude you will have to under- 
stand on the part of Post editors and read- 
ers. All these people are basically alike; 
they are all real, they are all alive, they 
all react to the same emotional stimuli. 


And you can provide these stimuli by 
creating characters whom they recognize as 
real and would welcome as friends. 

Once you are in your own home and 
entertaining visitors, you are damn choosey 
about whom you invite. This is true of the 
good people of Maine and the sophisticated 
habitues of afternoon cocktail parties in 
New York—who, after the parties are over, 
go home and become good householders 
like everyone else. Your home is your 
castle, and you have a right to exclude un- 
pleasant company. If your company doesn’t 
interest you, stimulate you, arouse your 
sympathy, give you entertainment, make 
you care what happens in their lives, you 
are going to feel that you are wasting your 
time. 

(Continued on page 32) 


OY Colli er’s. e« Roger Dakin admits writers have gotten 


a bad deal at Collier’s but promises a new administration— careful 


By I. T. Galanoy 


ROGER DAKIN Is the fifth editor of Col- 
lie’s in the past 10 years. He is medium 
tall, medium aged and occupies a stark 
modern office with a miniature of a 19th 
Century marine steam engine on the tele- 
phone table. He wears half-rimmed tor- 
toise shell glasses and a vest. New York 
magazine editors are sometimes classified 
as “vest or non-vest,” then, “matching or 
tattersall.” Dakin’s matches. The new Col- 
hers editor looks like a rugweaver or a 
brush salesman—-anything but the Holly- 
wood stereotype of a man who edits a 
slick publication read by “four million in- 
quisitive readers.” 

This latest appointment by the brass at 
Crowell-Collier (Collier's, American, Com- 
panion) has prompted many free lancers 
to cast hopeful eyes once again on Collier’s. 
But editorial policies at that magazine have 
been shot-at-dawn faster than the editors— 


consideration, fast reports, and sales. 


and many writers may be holding back 
until they “know just what Colliers wants 
now.” 

“Free-lance writers have been given the 
back-of-the-hand treatment at Collter’s for 
the past couple of years,” Dakin admits. 
“Colliers was well on its way to being a 
completely staff-written book. But that’s 
all past. We’ve added another article edi- 
tor and introduced a new system for an- 
swering article queries. Every morning, 
the three article editors, Jerome Beatty, 
Diana Hirsch, Evelyn Harvey, and I meet 
to discuss ideas that came in the day be- 
fore. If it’s ‘no,’ our rejection goes out the 
same day. If we consider the idea and it 
doesn’t work out in later editorial discus- 
sion, the writer may not hear for a few 
days, a week. But even writers don’t mind 
waiting when they know their ideas are 
being considered.” While he talks, Dakin 
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smokes filter-tip cigarettes, accents his 
words with quick flutters of his hands. 
“You can say that writers will get a better 
hearing all around.” 

Dakin’s appointment to this editorial 
“hot seat” in the weekly magazine field 
caused something of a stir among publish- 
ing folk around Manhattan. Not because 
Dakin is Dakin but because Dakin is suc- 
cessor te the mercurial Louis Ruppel, who 
was variously described as “brash,” “un- 
predictable,” and a “mistimed genius.” 
Ruppel will be long remembered as sire 
of Colliers “War” issue (October 27, 
1951), which sold out and was Red-pack- 
aged on the Continent and throughout 
Asia as the U.S. plan for world aggression. 


Dakin is basically an article man. As 
article editor for Woman’s Home Com- 
panion since April, 1943, he learned about 
what he calls the “rash” phenomenon in 
magazine articles. “You believe you've 
found a new approach or a new subject 
and you print it. Just as your book hits 
the newsstands, you notice that other mag- 
azines are printing pretty much the same 
thing. Finally, you realize that subjects 
and treatments come and go in rashes, de- 
pending upon the public’s current interest.” 

Editors with similar backgrounds, living 
in the same world at the same time, with 
their editorial ears tuned to the same chan- 
nels, are bound to come up with subjects 
almost simultaneously, Dakin explains. Of- 
ten, he says, press agents in a broad field 
like chemistry or electronics will fire vague 
broadsides at editors and writers, trusting 
that each group will work up stories. They 
usually do, independently, unconspiratori- 
ally—but a“rash” is born. 

Dakin advises writers who want to write 
for Collier’s to study all publications, not 
Collier’s alone, and learn to recognize the 
rashes so that they can get on the band- 
wagon before it passes them by. Some types 
of articles remain in vogue for a genera- 
tion or more, some for only a few weeks. 
Dakin urges writers to talk to an article 
editor immediately when they have an idea 
they believe “hot.” He adds that “talking” 
by mail is just as effective in article queries. 

“Sometimes a writer submits an article 
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idea and after we’ve read and rejected it, 
we discover through conversation or cor- 
respondence that there is another angle to 
the idea which would make it salable. 
There never was a story that couldn’t be 
played up from different angles. When a 
writer gets an idea, he should do some 
research and explore the alternate ways the 
article can be written. Then, we want to 
hear about it.” 


Because the Companion researched and 
reported a number of untouched subjects 
(example: “Teach Them How to Live,” an 
article about child group psychiatry), Dakin 
finds himself considered a crusader in 
the magazine field. He rejects this reputa- 
tion, however, and states further that Col- 
lier’s will not undertake any crusades. He 
does make exception for the proposed four 
billion dollar space station or mechanical 
earth satellite which Collier’s has been pro- 
moting as a national and world defense 
measure. Planned mathematically and in 
almost complete technological detail on 
Collier's pages, this man-made secondary 
planet would fall around the earth at some 
15,840 miles an hour, 1075 miles straight 
up from the Crowell-Collier building. The 
psychological effect would be that of a 
Damocles Sword over the earth’s land and 
sea masses and the moon’s craters. Dakin 
believes sincerely in the space station or 
“Partway House” (to the moon), as some 
scientists have called it, and has pledged 
a portion of text space for some time to 
come for the promotion of the idea. 


The new editor lives in a plushy section 
of Greenwich Village and his background 
(Massachusetts daily paper, the N.Y. Daily 
News, the Companion, etc.) has made him 
a non-fiction expert and enthusiast—who 
trusts his fiction department, or the “enter- 
tainment,” to Fiction Editor MacLennan 
Farrell. Dakin feels that the 60-40 ratio 
(with fiction on the downhill side) of edi- 
torial makeup in most modern-day mag- 
azines will undergo drastic revision in his 
time, the decisive nod going to the in- 
formative not the entertainment text. 

Collier's, however, still averages five 
pieces of fiction a week, usually a short- 
short (1600 words maximum), a woman’s 
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story (supposedly better than those in 
women’s magazines), a man’s story (ad- 
venture, mystery, science-fiction), and a 
humorous story. The fifth story is pur- 
chased as just “a good piece of fiction re- 
gardiess of category.” In this group, Col- 
lier’s has purchased a number of off-trail 
fiction pieces. There is a shortage of 2500 
to 4400-word fiction pieces at Collier’s to- 
day and a definite need for short-shorts. 
Minimum pay for short-shorts has been 
raised from $750 to $850 and fiction rates 
for all lengths compare favorably with 
those paid on other weeklies. 

In February of 1953, Collier’s will launch 
the first in a series of new “short” serials. 
Present plans call for the purchase of six 
serials a year of two parts (20,000 words), 
three parts (30,000 words), or four parts 
(40,000 words). Farrell will cither con- 
dense new books for this project or pur- 
chase the serials out of the mail. 

There are five fiction editors to talk with 
writers and read the more than 750 manu- 
scripts mailed in each week. Although less 
than one per cent of the fiction published 
is actually purchased from the “slush,” 
Farrell admits that he discovered three of 
his top fiction writers, Jack Finney, Joseph 
Patracca and Margaret Chase, as a result 
of mailed-in stories. Farrell wants stories of 
“adults in adult situations,” indicates that 
he and his department are more than will- 
ing to help writers who show talent. “The 
trouble with most writers who mail manu- 
scripts to us,” Farrell says, “is that they 
can’t write.” He offers no constructive com- 
ment here, however. 

Back to Dakin’s theory of fiction. “It’s 
on the downgrade because it’s an unknown 
quantity. When I buy a magazine for a 
train ride from here to Philadelphia,” 
he explains in his Gloucester, Mass., accent, 
“I may find myself bored by the fiction 
and have to amuse myself from Trenton 
on. But a pocketbook by a writer I recog- 
nize . . . that’s a known quantity. Whether 
I’ve read it before or not, I know that 
an Erle Stanley Gardner will take me safe- 
ly into Philadelphia.” 

Dakin theorizes that the paper-covered 
novel is replacing the magazine as a fiction 


source. “Magazine readers are on the hunt 
for a higher percentage of informative text 
in the periodicals. And most writers refuse 
to give it to them. 

“Article writers must stop being high- 
grade clowns and they must stop fooling 
the reader in their leads” Dakin says, 
warming to his subject with excited hand 
movements. “The first writer who thought 
of opening an article with an anecdote to 
pep up dry copy was a genius. By now it’s 
refreshing to pick up a piece that starts with 
straight information, a lead that tells what 
the piece is about.” Dakin evidently is re- 
ferring to the modified newspaper lead, 
typified by the late Harold Ross’ technique 
at the New Yorker. 

Collier’s editor tells about one article 
which came in and started off talking about 
capping a burning oil well. “It looked good. 
It was real lead writing—the kind that 
makes readers hang on. So what did the 
writer do? He went on to tell us that only 
two men in the world can cap a burning oil 
well and one of them is somebody-or-other 
down in Texas. The piece collapsed into a 
weak profile and not an oil well fire story. 
That’s fooling the reader and we won’t buy 
it.” 

Dakin also fires away at what he calls 
“objective writing for money.” He claims 
that writers have lost their identity. “A 
writer is a writer because he’s interested 
in the world around him and feels a com- 
pulsion to tell others about it. He should be 
a teacher, an instructor, a leader. But most 
writers would rather amuse. I don’t mean 
that a writer should engage in long subjec- 
tive soliloquies, but he should interject 
some of himself into a story he considers 
worth going after. Writers have lost contact 
with their readers. They are writing for 
their own amusement and for money in- 
stead of for the public.” 

Dakin brought along to Collier’s from 
the Companion his two-part golden rule 
for article measurement. “Every writer 
should consider two questions before sub- 
mitting a query to us. One: who wants to 
know? If the honest answer is 60% or more 
of Collier’s readers, then go on to the 
second question: Why do they want to 

(Continued on page 73) 
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To Sell the Post... 





(Continued from page 29) 


What happens when you take a maga- 
zine into your home? You are inviting in- 
to your living room—and probably into 
your bedroom—people created by the 
authors. For a while, at least, these people 
are real. Some of them are so appealing 
that you would like to have them for your 
friends: If you want to sell the Post, remem- 
ber that the Post presents to its readers 
the kind of people you would be glad to 
have as your own friends. 

Erd Brandt, Post fiction editor, has trav- 
eled 100 times as far as I have and met 
100 times as many people. He knows what 
they want, and he searches everywhere for 
it. The Post buys people, and the people 
make the difference between an 
slick story, or a good formula story or even 
an expertly constructed story—and one 
that Brandt can buy with enthusiasm for 
the Post’s five million families of readers. 


average 





You Shouldn’t Have to Apologize 


The Post has no formula, unless you in- 
sist on calling the happy ending a formula. 
The magazine never knows what it will 
buy mext, and the readers never know what 
they will get. Recently, for example, the 
Post ran an exeellent story set in the year 
1193; the central character was a knight 
returning from the crusades. The hero, de- 
spite the fact that he had slaughtered a 
score of Saracens, was a swell guy, with a 
heart, with feelings, with good solid virtues 
that would make you proud to count him 
a friend. Look at the variety of characters 
the Post presents: Tugboat Annie heaves 
her elephantine hulk into sight several times 
a year. Babe and Little Joe, a couple of 
appealing kids, pull at your heart strings 
ever so often. Alexander Botts, super sales- 
man, doesn’t have sentimental appeal, but 
can you think of any reason why you 
wouldn’t invite him to your house? 

“Suppose,” says Brandt, “I bring eight 
people to your home one evening. I don’t 
want to have to telephone the next morn- 
ing to apologize for the actions of half of 
them.” 


$2 


That “half of them” would include five- 
letter females, who may be good as hero- 
ines in paperbacks but won’t do for the 
Post. 

You can have your main characters 
weak, but not mean; well-meaning if not 
too bright. For example, in one Post story 
I sold, “Dumbest Man in the Army (by 
Vern Sneider), the hero, Jacob, is any- 
thing but smart; he is a soldier in a Negro 
company, pushed around by mates who 
aren’t too bright themselves—until, at the 
conclusion, he shames them all in front of 
the company commander, a white captain 
just back from Korea. Bright or not, Jacob 
has the qualities of heart which make him 
a human being you can respect. 

Lack of human qualities is the reason 
why Post editors reject most Western heroes 
they see. Mr. Brandt has little respect for 
the tight-lipped, bleak-eyed, hard-riding 
gunslinger. “Bring him into your living 
room,” he says, “and he will sit like a 
bump on a log waiting for someone to 
bring him a horse he can ride or for some 
character to come along that he can 
shoot.” 

One of our great book editors used to 
say that if you stuck a pin in a book 
and it bled, you had something. That is 
the test you will have to apply to any 
character you create for the Post. Here is 
an illustration: a recent Post serial, “House 
of Fear,” had as hero a man who was not 
bad, but who certainly wasn’t all good. All 
through the story he displayed that streak 
of larceny supposed to be in every one of 
us—he was trying to get his hooks on a 
box of uncut diamonds which actually be- 
longed to an insurance company. He 
thought up all sorts of justifications—he 
had a son to educate, he’d had tough 
breaks, he would be a fool to pass up the 
chance. In other words, if you stuck a pin 
in that hero, he would bleed like a human 
being. 

There is an idea around that the Post 
is the magazine of big business. But 
the magazine runs more stories about poor 
people than about rich people. One story 
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I sold the Post for $1,000, “Bridge Out!” 
was about a tramp. But he was, of course, 
much more than that: a logger out of work, 
fantastically strong, but willing to appear 
a coward rather than fight another man he 
knew he could kill This guy, and the 
woman he eventually married—the peppery 
widow of a sawmill operator—had tremen- 
dous emotional appeal; they had dignity, 
self-respect, courage and enough human 
weaknesses to make you feel comfortable 
in their company. Of course, the Post will 
run stories about big business—if the char- 
acters are live and the background is au- 
thentic. But in a business story, the Post 
is selling people, not big business. 


The Post Serial 

A serial, which is roughly 10 times as 
long as a short story, is 100 times as hard 
to sell; and the requirements where a serial 
is concerned are intensified proportionately. 
In other words, instead of a character who 
can remain alive through 5,000 words and 
retain the reader’s interest, you have to 
create a character good enough to remain 
alive and become increasingly interesting 
through successive installments (usually 8) 
of a 50,000 to 60,000-word story. 

When James O’Mara first came to me 
I was sure he had the makings of a 








Post author. I arranged for a meeting be- 
tween him and Mr. Brandt and we 
worked with the Post in mind from the 
start, even though I sold him to lesser 
magazines. We aimed at the Post de- 
liberately—which is the only intelligent 
way you can hit any magazine. A couple 
of his short stories almost made the grade, 
but some writers do better with a full- 
length novel; so O’Mara’s first sale to the 
Post is a $15,000 serial. His next Post 
serial will bring considerably more. The 
Post will go as high as $50,000. 

How do you write a Post serial? You 
live with it. Live with it, hell. You plain 
live it. O’Mara has been living this story 
for a long time; he has done a good deal 
of research and rewriting and sharpening 
up, but mainly he has worked on the char- 
acters and the character conflict. The Post 
turns down 100 ingenious plots a day; it 
won’t turn down as quickly characters who 
are honestly worked out and given the 
breath of life. If you don’t like people, 
don’t even try to write for the Post. But 
if you can reach the point where you like 
people the way Arthur Godfrey does, then 
the rest is a matter of learning your trade. 
In fact, Godfrey himself is a sort of com- 
posite Post character—not particularly 
handsome, not too young, but very human, 
humorous, shrewd, and always himself. 

O’Mara’s serial, “Ambush at Ghost 
Creek,” is basically a character story. The 
action takes place after the Civil War, 
when the Indians were making trouble. 
The central character, a cavalry lieutenant, 
with more years in the Indian country 
than he likes, had been in love with a 
beauty who married a brother officer whom 
the hero had caught in an act of cowardice 
at Chattanooga. The husband is drawn 
with scrupulous care; he isn’t all black by 
any means; you can understand his defen- 
sive reaction even though you despise him 
as much as his wife does. Of course, he 
hates the lieutenant, and having proved 
himself a sort of pre-Pentagon specialist, 
he has moved from one plush job in Wash- 
ington to another, working himself up to 
the rank of brevet colonel. The situation 
has reached a point where the colonel can 
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“All names in this story will be fictitious, of course.” 


no longer endure his wife’s attitude. He 
wants a showdown and he has himself ap- 
pointed commander of the fort to which 
the lieutenant is attached. That’s when 
the trouble starts. 

There are several major characters: the 
lieutenant, the colonel, the colonel’s wife, 
a girl that the lieutenant rescues from the 
Indians, and a major. When Mr. Brandt 
was in my office he remarked how well he 
liked Major Edwards. Edwards is alive, he 
has good solid qualities, he is the salt of the 
earth. There is a high spot scene in which 
the major tells off the colonel, who knows 
nothing about Indian fighting—technically 
an act of insubordination. Observe—it is 
character, character, character all the way 
through; the plot is far less complicated 
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than that of the average detective story. 
Characters sold the story as a serial to the 
Post and as a book to Ballantine. 

Here’s how a writer’s mind works when 
he’s creating people for the Post. O’Mara 
says of his characters: 

Wade Kirby is a prototype of the men who 
served in the frontier war without recognition, 
largely because of a fierce devotion to duty that 
is sometimes hard to understand. I suppose that 
Ben Wallace represents my feelings about certain 
of the “brass” that I have known. Also, he is 
representative of a certain type of officer who 
bungled our Indian fighting. Mulhearn, of 
course, is all that is fine and rough and dependa- 
ble and timeless in that one fighting man without 
whom there would be no United States Army— 
the much-maligned sergeant. McKeen, Garrow, 
Clancy, Huston, all the other faceless characters 
who do the fighting and the dying and the 
griping are just what the G.I.’s have been from 


































Valley Forge down to Jane Russel Peak in 
Korea. I wouldn’t try to describe them, look 
under the crowns of their heads or into their 
hearts because I am not capable of explaining 
America. Catherine Marlowe is a composite of 
a Jot of fine qualities that I have found in Amer- 
ican women: she’s eager, unafraid, perceptive, 
proud in her way, yet conscious of the humble 
destiny of men and women on this earth. That is 
the way I visualized her. 

What is the genesis of a Post serial? Gen- 
erally the basic idea stems from what the 
author knows intimately. When Bud Kel- 
land was writing a serial about a depart- 
ment store, presumably Gimbels, he got a 
lot of help from his friend Bernie Gimbel. 
Leslie Ford, who writes about Washing- 
ton, is very familiar with the locale. And 
in the case of “Ambush at Ghost Creek” 
the author drew upon his own background 
—backed up by a good deal of research. 

A few years ago O’Mara visited the 
ruins of old Fort Davis in Texas, one of the 
earliest outposts in the Big Ben country 
against the Apaches and the Comanches. 
Interest in the history of the region gave 
him the idea for the central action of the 
story, which is based on the Red River War 
of 1874-75. This was a nasty little war of 
attrition which people seem to have for- 
gotten because of the high drama of Cus- 
ter’s last stand. The federal government 
thought that the Indians ought to be 
crushed so that they would never rise again; 
14 major engagements were fought from 
November through June; there was no 
let-up, and in June the tribes gave up 
and slunk back to their reservations. The 
author’s job was to dramatize and hu- 
manize what was essentially a dreary, long- 
drawn-out conflict. 


Rewriting for the Post 


Some Post stories don’t need much re- 
writing; a few I have placed had to be 
done over three times. When it comes to a 
serial, you can be pretty sure you'll have to 
do lots of homework. Leslie Ford, an ex- 
cellent mystery writer, had to rework the 
opening of “Washington Cries Murder” 
three times. As I write this article O’Mara 
is still making changes in his serial—after 
the actual purchase. A couple of sex scenes, 
good in a book but inappropriate for maga- 


zine use, are coming out. Motivation is 
being sharpened and plausibility pointed 
up. Here is a glimpse of what goes on be- 
hind the scenes when a big-slick magazine 
serial is in the works: 

Dear O’Mara: 

First of all, do you want your by-line Jim 
O’Mara or James O’Mara? 

I thought you would be interested in knowing 
what editing we plan to do and also that there 
are one or two scenes we would like to have you 
rewrite. First of all, we are going to cut out the 
sex as there is no need for this and as it would 
just alienate more people than it would please. 
We also plan to cut the story to 224 of these 
pages, which would make eight installments of 
28 pages each. 

You might refer to your carbon copy. At the 
bottom of Page 22 a line of dialogue is missing. 
On Page 21 you fail to dispose of the girl’s horse. 
Also Wade would have reported immediately 
upon return to the post, probably to the adjutant. 
Whatever happened to the sergeant who was a 
witness to Wallace’s cowardice? If he is no 
longer alive I don’t see how Wade could ever 
prove anything against Wallace. We will have 
to tone down and clean up Pages 64, 65, 75, 103 
and 104. There is no “J” Company or troop. 
Cavalry companies were designated as compa- 
nies until 1883, so you are correct in your desig- 
nation except for the letter. 

We can take care of all of the above except 
for the line of missing dialogue on Page 22. I 
would, however, like to have your explanation of 
what happened to the sergeant. 

Another thing I would like to know from you 
is what happened to the two women captives. 
We presume that one was killed—at least her 
scalp was sent in, but what happened to the 
other? 

We feel that at the end of the story Wade 
should know that Catherine had seen Helen and 
that Helen had lied to her, thus causing Cath- 
erine to go away. This would make Wade’s hard- 
boiled treatment of Helen more palatable. After 
all, he is no plaster saint but the present ending 
has him unnecessarily rough unless we give him 
more justification for his attitude. 

Let me have these minor details as soon as 
you can so that we can begin to get the story 
set up into galleys. With all best wishes, 

Erp BRANDT. 


Dear Mr. Brandt: 

1. I prefer that my by-line be James O’Mara, 
rather than Jim. 

2. I notice that in my early notes, the girl's 
horse (you mentioned p. 21) was disposed of 
thus: “She (Mrs. Evans) listened sympathetically 
to Kirby’s brief account of what had occurred, 
then went in to prepare a room for Catherine 
and send a boy to stable Catherine’s horse.” It 
didn’t get into the final. 
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3. Missing dialogue at bottom of page 22: I 
did two “final” versions of this story; so I have 
two carbon copies—a fact which complicates 
picking out specific passages by pages, since the 
pagination is not identical by a gap of about two 
pages in some places. 

At the bottom of p. 22 in one version, the 
dialogue is between Catherine and Wade as he 
leaves her on the porch of the sutler’s rooming- 
house. She asks when she will see him again, 
and the last line on the page is his: 

“Possibly tomorrow,” he said gravely. 

If this doesn’t fit, or appears not the correct 
one, it may be farther along. I am therefore 
sending four re-typed pages which will cover 
both versions. I am very sorry that this mix-up 
causes you some inconvenience, but the dia- 
logue can easily be found therein, I think. 

4. What happened to the sergeant who wit- 
nessed Wallace’s cowardice? 

I fluffed this one on the assumption that the 
sergeant was killed in the action around Chatta- 
nooga. My conception of Wade’s character is 
that he would never use the sergeant to prove 
anything against Wallace. In Chattanooga, he 
explains to Wallace: 

“Every man has the right to be afraid, 
and I think most men are. I was, at any 
rate.” 

The thing which gnaws at Wallace is the 
fact that Wade, having seen him in a craven 
moment, holds a mortgage on Wallace’s pride 
and professional competence—an insupportable 
situation to egoistic Ben. Perhaps I did not make 
that clear enough. In any event, granting this is 
a valid view of the two men, the situation of the 
sergeant could be taken care of by adding the 
name of the Irish sergeant to the text in the 
scene where Wade discovers Ben cowering in the 
woods: 

.... the lasting memory of Ben Wallace, 
who should have tried to rally his men in 
defeat, crouching in a thicket while an Irish 
sergeant named O’Toole stood over him and 
damned him for the souls of the dead men 
whom he had failed to lead. 

And then, a few paragraphs later: 

And so Ben had said, “We will both do 
well to see that our paths do not cross. The 
Army is big enough for both of us—only 
until that time.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting Sergeant O’Toole?” 
Kirby asked after a moment. 

“Sergeant O’Toole,” Ben said with dry 
satisfaction, “was killed before Missionary 
Ridge.” 

If this view and the explanation are not satis- 
factory to you, please let me know, and I will 
make any change that you suggest. I believe 
that Ben would reason that enlisted men do not 
talk openly against officers (even if the sergeant 
had lived) and that Wade, an officer himself, 
was the danger—over drinks, at the officers’ mess, 
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at odd moments when men exchange confidences, 
If this is wrong, I will change the thing as you 
may think best. 

5. What happened to the other woman cap. 
tive? Again I say mea culpa. She, along with 
the whole Red River War, is still unfinished busi- 
ness after the disastrous engagement in the Ghost 
Hills. 

In the third paragraph of Chapter XVIII, it 
could be handled like this: 

Major Edwards: “. . . Perhaps it is too 
bad, but it is a reality that we must face. 
There will be worse battles—though none 
as disastrous for the Army, I hope.” He 
paused, and after a moment added, “I keep 
thinking of that other woman captive.” 

“Sommers is certain that they have killed 
her,” Kirby said. “And I agree, especially 
now that war has broken out.” He spread 
his hands in a glum gesture. “If she is alive, 
she is a slave, and worse off alive than 
dead. Perhaps we'll never know for sure— 
merely another proof that this campaign 
has proved nothing.” 

Edwards looked at 
wouldn’t say that—” etc. 
6. The end of the story: Wade should know 

that Catherine had seen Helen and Helen had 
lied to Catherine, causing Catherine to go away. 

I will make these necessary scene changes 
right away and forward them in the next few 
days. 


him closely. “I 


Jim O'Mara. 


Dear O’Mara: 

Many thanks for your letter. I think, with the 
exception of Point Three, it clears up most of 
the questions I asked. If I find I am unable to 
eliminate the sex convincingly, I will have you 
look over those parts—at least in the galleys. 

To return to point number three, the missing 
dialogue at the bottom of page 22. The last line 
on my page 22 is as follows: 

She smiled. “That is the second 
that you have called me by name.” 
Then, at the top of page 23, the next line is 

also by the girl and is as follows: 

“No—I was hoping you would. ‘Miss’ 
sounds so ‘strangerish.’ ”’ 

So the missing line is between these two. 
I presume it might be his asking her if she ob- 
jected to his using her first name. 

I will use the other quotes you gave me and 
I think they will do the trick. Thanks for letting 
me have this so promptly. 


time 


Erp Branpr. 


Dear O’Mara: 

Thank you for the rewritten scenes, which I 
have incorporated into the manuscript. I have 
finished the cutting and the revision so there is 
nothing for you to do until you get the galleys. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


FAMILY LIFE, THE NEW Macfadden monthly 
edited by Eleanor Pollock, will be distributed 
in 32 variety-store chains (omitting Wool- 
worth’s) and 4,500 outlets. The first issue, 
dated April, will appear about March 10, 
will be 96 pages, sell for 10 cents, and start 
off with a circulation guarantee of 750,000. 

This is a service magazine making its 
primary appeal to women of all ages. The 
market is open for both fiction and non- 
fiction. Frankie McKee Robins, McCall’s 
former fiction editor, is associated with 
the new magazine for the time being, help- 
ing to build up a basic inventory. 


Each issue will average two pieces of 
fiction in lengths from a short-short to a 
limit of 5,000 words. Stories should be 
women’s stuff with a home touch, well 
written, and a bit more spicy than the 
usual women’s fiction. They should have 
emotional content and, above all, a 
high degree of reader-identification. Good 
middle-of-the-road stories with “bounce”! 
Avoid the “soft” stuff, grim or heavy plots, 
a “highfaluting” style, and mood or eso- 
teric writing without plot or end. 


Family Life rates as a secondary market 
in the women’s field. Top price for fiction 
is $500, but the average is about $350, on 
acceptance. 


Feature articles are usually written to 
order, the top length not over 2,500 words, 
the top payment $300. The editors are in- 
terested in seeing ideas for articles on 
almost anything of general interest to 
women. But four groups of subjects— 
cooking, fashion, beauty, and movie, TV 
and radio—are handled by departmental 
editors. Monthly features will be avoided. 


Eleanor Pollock, editor of Family Life, 
was formerly managing editor of Street & 
Smith’s Charm and previously was with 


Look and Cue. Kay Smeya, who was also 
with Charm, has been appointed associate 
editor of Family Life. The address: 205 
East 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 

There has been a change in the general 
setup of Macfadden magazines. Ed Fitz- 
gerald, while continuing as editor of Sport, 
has been named editorial director of the 
Macfadden men’s magazines. Fred Sammis 
is editorial head of the Macfadden women’s 
magazines, while remaining editor of True 
Story. 

Without waiting to sce how their new 
men’s magazine, Climax, is going to do, 
Macfadden Publications is going ahead 
with their other new magazine in the men’s 
field, Impact. The first issue is to be dated 
April and will probably be out in March; 
it starts as a bi-monthly. 

The market is open to a wide variety of 
material: fiction for men readers, including 
some science-fiction; any and all sorts of 
fact-adventure stuff; some picture stories. 
Fiction lengths may run from short-shorts 
up to about 6,000 words maximum. Pay- 
ment is about $250 for leads, on accept- 
ance, down to about $100 for articles and 
fiction, depending an lengths, etc.; less for 
very short material. 

Ed Fitzgerald is editorial director of 
Impact, but all queries and manuscripts 
should be addressed to Al Islan, who is 
looking at material and ideas. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Mason Edits New Slick 


After long deliberation, Popular Publica- 
tions has changed Adventure to a slick, 
with a corresponding change in all require- 
ments. The energetic Jerry Mason, having 
brought Argosy through a similar and 
highly-successful change, is now editor of 
Adventure as well. 
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He is looking for material in three im- 
portant classes. The major concentration 
will be male-appeal fiction on a slick level 
—completely different from the old, pulp- 
type stories. Fiction should be “fun to read,” 
Mason told me, and may take in a wide 
area of subject matter—Westerns, histor- 
ical, science-fiction, anything to please men 
readers. Mason does not want trite, worn- 
out material. Incidentally, he is being 
somewhat chary of violence and sex in all 
material he is considering. 

A second need is for picture stories 
similar to those used in Argosy. And finally 
—also along Argosy lines—he wants to use 
one major non-fiction piece a month, a true 
adventure sort of job written with skill 
and excitement. 

Lengths for the new Adventure are not 
specified, but will depend on the material. 
Generally speaking, fiction runs to five 
shorts and one novelette. There will be fast 
reports. Payment is on acceptance at rates 
which are lower than those for Argosy but 
definitely above the old pulp rates. Address 
manuscripts and queries to 205 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 17. The first issue of the new 
Adventure will appear on the stands about 
February 15. 

This makes 23 or 24 titles listed in the 
men’s field now. The scramble for good 
material, editors tell me, goes on frantically, 
but not discouragingly since so many good 
writers are turning to the field. Also, there 
are so many levels on which men’s maga- 
zines are edited that writers can feel encour- 
aged to try male-slant material. 


A detailed report on Fawcett’s Adam 
appeared in last month’s “Market Letter,” 
but here is some additional information 
from Joseph Corona, the editor: “It has 
been decided that we will use only one 
fiction piece in each issue of Adam. This 
will run from 12,000 to 15,000 words in 
length. Our rate of payment for accepted 
fiction will be from $500 to $850. Story 
plots should be of the hard-boiled variety 
interesting to men. They should be gusty, 
sexy, and packed with suspense-action. The 
hero can be a soldier of fortune, a lovable 
gambler type of rogue, a swashbuckling, 
sword-slinging adventurer, or a rugged 
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sandhog, steclworker, race-car driver, deep- 
sea diver or trouble-shooter. Did I mention 
private eye?” Adam appears bi-monthly to 
start. The address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 36. 


This Week Wants Shorter Fiction 


Fiction requirements for This Week run 
shorter now, with 4,000 words the limit. 
The much shorter lengths have a_ better 
chance in this market: 1,000 to 1,500 
words and 2,000 to 3,500 words. Payment 
is in line with pay on the top slicks—$750 
and up. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Fiction Editor. 


The editors like to see outlines before 
finished articles. Address the Article Editor. 
Most articles fall into four classes: “you,” 
entertainment, problems, and scoops. The 
“you” piece is aimed directly at the reader 
and should help him better himself in some 
way. Entertainment pieces must be enter- 
taining reading and may cover almost any 
subject. Problem articles deal with questions 
of importance to readers. Scoops are im- 
portant, timely, and fresh articles. 

Articles on foreign affairs, political per- 
sonalities, or subjects very local to New 
York are usually bought only for the New 
York Herald Tribune edition. As a rule, 
rates of payment are lower on these, since 
the circulation is so much smaller. The 
average length for articles is 1,500 to 2,500 
words. This Week offices are in the Gray- 
bar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
ee A 

McCail’s is “interested in articles of all 
lengths from 600 to 6,000 words or more.” 
The magazine deals in all the standard 
non-fiction categories, with heavy emphasis 
on people, warmth, emotion, excitement 
and entertainment. “Most important,” 
says Daniel D. Mich, editorial director of 
McCall’s, “are the photography possibilities 
in an article, since the magazine runs a 
number of picture stories in addition to 
articles illustrated by photographs. Most 
of the photography is done by top-notchers 
in the magazine field on assignment for 
McCall's. Occasionally, McCall’s buys a 
free-lance picture story.” This magazine is 
“not interested in the standard expose type 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 


Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 











Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they 
were proud to print it) contained many of 
the “musts” that make a story: conflict, 
theme, atmosphere, and a successful solu- 
tion to all problems. It was slanted, of 
course, to textile operations, but I was 
complimented on its lively style. I was re- 
sponsible for a continuous list of assign- 
ments for McGraw-Hill publishing com- 
pany. Without Palmer training the story 
would probably have fallen flat on its face. 

“I have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyers, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 

“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”—Charles 


Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 








Student Sells Six Stories 


“For several years I’d been writing haphazardly 
and getting only rejection slips. Since starting 
with Palmer I’ve sold six stories to leading 
science-fiction magazines and editofs aré tecom- 
mending me to friend-editors in other markets.” 
—Chas E. Fritch, Utica, New York. 





First Story Sells for $240 

“‘My first story sold to Modern 
Romances for $240, thanks to 
Palmer Institute. Being profes- 
sional writers, your instructors 
understand a beginner’s prob- 
lems. Their written comments 
are balm to the wound of being 
“# an unpublished writer. Then 
presto! a story sells, and the wound is no morc.” 
—Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 

You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your qwn material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 

To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You can read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-13 
Hollywood 26, Calif. 





Established 1917 Approved 
Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 














Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-13 

Pleasé send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Storiés,” which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. fs 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address ° eSoreSivecebecveserseeeseve 


“ri 
wae 
sr | 
aye | 


City cae of Zone...... State..... 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
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Forever Scarlet? 


Confessions of escapades shocking and sinful, 
Histories of souls lost, in lurid detail, 

These are the opuses everyone’s reading ; 
Where there’s a sin, there’s a manuscript sale. 
Guess I’ve been living a life far too sheltered ; 
Guess all my friends hue too close to the rule ; 
Where is there room in the trade tor a person 
Who went (and still goes) to Sunday School? 

Naida Dickson 





of piece or the routine third-person medical 
article. In all other categories it tries to 
build interest through people’s experiences 
and emotions. It is also continually on the 
look for the light touch. Of course, the pri- 
mary appeal in every instance is to women. 
The market pays well, on acceptance.” 


Leo’s Back in Publishing 


Leo Margulies is back from three years 
on the Riviera and travel in Europe, is in 
fine health again, and is starting up his own 
publishing house. He has two small-size 
magazines in the works, a detective and a 
fantasy and_ science-fiction. Sam Mer- 
win, Jr., is editor of both. 

The first, The Saint Detective Magazine, 
will use a wide variety of well-written, fast- 
moving detective stories, tough, hard- 
boiled, sophisticated, etc.—anything in the 
mystery-crime-detective field which ap- 
proaches slick type. Lengths go up to a top 
of 25,000 words. It’s quite a market, as the 
magazine will publish around 90,000 words 
per issue (bi-monthly to start) or about 10 
stories per issue. The base rate of pay to 
start is 1 cent a word, but depends upon 
the author. 

The title of the second magazine is not 
definitely set, but the book will use any 
type of material in the fantasy and science- 
fiction field. A story itself must be logical, 
but it does not necessarily have to have 
scientific logic. Lengths may run as high as 
40,000 words. Payment for all material is 
on acceptance, at a 1-cent base rate. 
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Leo seems excited over his new publish- 
ing venture and says “hello” to all the 
writers who used to send him copy at 
Thrilling. He’s hoping to hear from them 
all at the new address: Room 2840, 11 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36. He plans to 
sell the magazines as a whole to foreign 
editors when he goes back to Europe in the 
spring. Any story used in a foreign edition 
will receive extra pay for each appearance. 

Martin Goodman is adding two new 
titles to his long list: Auto Age and Boxing 
Life. Auto Age is a bi-monthly, 25 cents, 
already on the stands, and edited by Larry 
Shaw. 

Material must be useful, and much of it 
—such as road tests for various makes of 
cars—is handled on assignment. But there 
is also an open market here. Material should 
be written in a solid manner and should be 
factual. Subjects include how-to-do, re- 
pairs, tips to car owners about buying cars, 
planning insurance, customizing or rede- 
signing cars. Feature articles run about 
1,000 to 3,000 words, with how-to’s of about 
200 words. The editors like photos included 
with a piece. If these are acceptable, the 
total payment is higher. Payment averages 
about 3 cents a word; top rate is $150 for 
an article, on acceptance. Better query here. 


Boxing Life, the second of the new 
Goodman bi-monthlies, is edited by Bruce 
Jacobs. With the second issue, however, 
the title will be simply Boxing. Most of the 
material will be written on assignment and 
will concern professional boxing, mainly 
big-time. Some will be bought from free- 
lancers, but query first with an outline of 
your subject and proposed treatment. 
Lengths run 1,500 to 2,500 words. Payment 
is on acceptance, $75 to $150. These Good- 
man magazines are at 270 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 

A new True Story contest will be an- 
nounced in the February issue of that 
magazine. The contest, however, will in- 
clude the four confession-type monthlies in 
the Macfadden list. As before, there will be 
special contest editors. Newcomers to the 
field are urged to try the contest, where 
they are likely to receive more considera- 
tion than in the usual rush of manuscripts. 
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4 7 We’re starting the New Year in a very satisfied way—we’re letting two 
’ of the over one hundred Pageant Press authors we’ve published in 1952 
7 tell you what they think of the results we’ve achieved for them: 
| the 
ton I am thrilled with the completed book. The illustra- 
nce, tions are so very attractive and Mr. Kilgore has 
new caught completely Rosy's personality and my ideas. 
xing I am perfectly satisfied with everything about the 
nts book: the jacket; the arrangement of the verses and 
arry pictures; the binding. I thought that I might have 
a let down feeling when I saw it in finished form but 
' instead I'm delighted with it. 
f it I wish to thank each of you for your interest and 
; of thoughtfulness. My business dealings with you have 
ere been so pleasant that I feel that the contacts were 
uld on a personal as well as business basis. 
be Ernestine Beckwith Heitman, author of 
re- ROSY, THE SKUNK, an illustrated juvenile, $1.50. 
ars, 
de- 
out I can think of no better way to express my elation 
yut over the published book, IMPERFECTIONS OFA 
led PREACHER'S KID than the caricature at left! Any 
he fellow who writes his first book and has it printed 
sie in such a grand way as Pageant Press has done has 
every reason to kick up his heels! 
1 My especial thanks to Mr. Lyons for the grand job of 
” jacket design! The little tyke in his Sunday-go- 
ow meetin’ best can almost be heard whispering his 
ce displeasures ... and the expression on the mir- 
“Tr, rored image! It's perfect! 
he My thanks and compliments also to the promotional 
id staff for their especial interest in the book. I 
ly have no misgivings that any copies of the first 
‘ edition will collect any dust on bookshelves! 
of Yngvar Stensby 
e Author of IMPERFECTIONS OF A PREACHER'S KID, $2.50 
it 
i. No wonder our Spring List, now forming, includes the second, third 
: and even fourth books we’ve published for some of our authors. Such 
: satisfaction must be deserved. Fiction, non-fiction, poctry, juveniles and 
books of specialized as well as mass appeal welcome. Our subsidies are 
e reasonable and include national advertising, promotion and _ bookstore 
t | distribution. Free booklet W-1 on request or better still, send your manu- 
° script today for a prompt report of publication possibilities. Don’t let 
2 1953 find you unpublished! 


130 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: McCLELLAND & STEWART, LTD. 


fq PAGEANT PRESS 
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Wanted : Thurber for 17-Year-Olds 

Magazine prices are getting another boost 
with Seventeen and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal both moving up to 35 cents with 
their current issues. 

Seventeen has become a prestige fiction 
market, for even though the readers are 
mostly 13 to 17 years old, the editors like 
to give them quality writing. This is an 
open market where the by-line means little 
and the quality of writing means a great 
deal. Bryna Ivens, fiction editor, would like 
most of all to find some good humorous 
writing—a “Thurber” who is interested in 
juvenile or young people’s material. Lengths 
under 4,000 words are most usable here. 
Address: 488 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

On the Hillman magazine, Show, Bernard 
Seeman has replaced Elaine Stewart as 
editor. No outside market here. Address: 
535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Jack O'Sullivan, editor of Fiction House 
pulps, reports that “Fiction House is buying 


at a fairly brisk pace, but the primary need 
is in the book-length field: Westerns, mys- 
teries, and science-fiction. Both originals 
and reprints are considered. 

“In lengths from 2,000 to 20,000 words, 
we are also buying for Planet, Wings (air- 
war yarns with Korean background), Foot- 
ball, Baseball, Northwest (Arctic, Alaska, 
Canada adventure fiction), and Jungle 
(African settings only). For the latter mag- 
azine the top length is 15,000 words. We are 
not buying any Western short stories, being 
heavily overstocked for the one magazine 
now using shorts—Frontier Stories.” The 
address is now 1658 Summer Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


After spending 25 years on the Boy Scout 
monthly, Boys’ Life, Irving Crump has re- 
signed as editor. Harry A. Harchar, execu- 
tive editor, has been made editor. Circula- 
tion of this popular juvenile is up, with a 
guarantee of 750,000. Address: 2 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. ‘“ 
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The change cf Adventure into a slick 
has brought about some other shifts in the 
lineup of Popular Publications. Ejler 
Jakobsson continues to edit New Detective 
(reported on last month) and in addition 
takes over from Mike Tilden the manag- 
ing editorship of 15 Western Tales, New 
Western, and .44 Western. No changes in 
editorial requirements are planned on these 
books, and Peggy Graves continues with her 
eight love bi-monthlies. Popular Publica- 
tions are at 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


David A. Balch has resigned as editor of 
Authentic Detective Cases and Timely De- 
tective Cases, bi-monthlies put out by Bilt- 
more Magazines, Inc., at 141 East 44th 
Street. Edward F. Murphy takes over these 
books, in addition to Romance Time. 


Modern Romances Deadline Next Month 
Modern Romances will close its current 


$15,000 Real Life Story Contest on Feb- 
ruary 10. Ten prizes of $1,000 each are to 
be awarded for stories between 12,000 and 
20,000 words; 10 prizes of $500 each for 
stories of 6,000 to 10,000 words. Emphasis 
is on the need for original situations that 
are a sound outgrowth of character. Three 
types of stories are considered: 1. The prob- 
lem-type story, the emotionally-told story 
with heart-tug and sincerity, based on 
a situation that is both credible and in- 
tensely human, with a strong reader-identi- 
fication either in type of narrator, environ- 
ment, problem presented, or all three. 
2. The more lurid type of story that holds 
the same interest for the reader as the tab- 
loid newspaper. Watch for events that 
represent today’s problems, particularly as 
they relate to young people and young mar- 
ried people. 3. The story with strong in- 
spirational appeal—the story of a person 
who has surmounted great difficulties and 
become a finer person thereby. 

Payment follows the usual contest pat- 
tern of this magazine: a check immediately 
on acceptance at the usual 4-cent rate for 
any purchasable story; then at the end of 
the contest a second check for the prize 
winners, the difference between the base 
rate and the prize money. Be sure to mark 








“THERE'S GOLD IN 
THEM THAR HILLS" 


and there may be gold in your manu- 
script. Let us help you strike pay dirt. 
One of our most recent sales was a first 
book by Martha Martin — O RUGGED 
LAND OF GOLD, to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. early in 1953. A 
condensation appeared in the LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL and we feel sure 
it will hit the best seller list. 


Don’t let rejection slips discourage you. 
See us if you are tired of them. It 
wouldn’t be the first time, perhaps, if 
we sold for you also that 10-time re- 
jected story, book or article. We put 
at your service 18 years of experience. 


Terms: 106 commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent in with fees and self- 
addressed-stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: A pub- 
lishers’ unprecedent demand for fiction 
and non-fiction books makes it possible 
for us to read any book-length, up to 
70,000 words, for a $10 fee. We shall 
either undertake the sale at once or give 
a prompt and honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 

No fees for established writers. We pre- 

fer, though, to hear from them before 

receiving their manuscripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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your manuscript “Contest Entry.” Address: 
261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Better Living is no longer interested in 
fiction of the short-short length, but prefers 
stories of 3,000 to 5,000 words. Elaine Sen- 
negalia is editor of fiction and features. 
Offices are at 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The editors of Good Housekeeping like 
to see good craftsmanship as a primary re- 
quirement in fiction, whether the writer is 
a professional or a newcomer. Their stand- 
ards are high, and while they are cordial to 
the talented new writer, they do not en- 
courage writers to send in obviously ama- 
teurish manuscripts. Furthermore, they tell 
me that most stories lack intensity and 
fervor, are too frail, and show no deep 
thought or fierceness of spirit. This mag- 
azine wants “really good stories”— not 
formula, but distinguished fiction. Fiction 
should be pleasant and about cheerful, nice 
people. But an unhappy ending will not 
bar a story from acceptance if it is really 
a distinguished story. 

Four or five stories are used in each issue. 
Lengths around 5,000 words are most sala- 
ble but fiction can go up to 20,000 words. 
Two-parters of 35,000 to 40,000 words are 
considered, and longer fiction—even a four- 
parter. Payment is at top rates. Herbert 
Mayes is editor of Good Housekeeping, 959 
Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 

Although a large portion of the Look 
text is staff-written or handled by staff 
members across the country, a good deal of 
material is worked out from ideas which 
come into the office from free-lancers. The 
editors are always on the lookout for article 
suggestions about all types of people, of all 
ages, in any section of the country. The 
magazine is much more interested in buy- 
ing articles than it used to be, especially 
articles with pictures or good picture pos- 
sibilities. The chief need is for stories about 
people on a large scale; also about individ- 





Perspective 
I give up and I give in, 
I’m just a husband . . . just a man. 
She thinks the patter of little feet 
Means: do her poems scan! 
E. Branson 


uals who have had experiences out of which 
they can offer inspiration to others. Look is 
a picture and text magazine for the whole 
family and claims to have 20 million read- 
ers. Articles and article ideas should be ad- 
dressed to the Article Editor; pictures and 
picture-story ideas to the Picture Editor of 
Look, 488 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

The American Magazine aims for appeal 
to the entire family. It is about 50 per cent 
fiction—one of the best markets for fiction, 
especially in the short lengths which it 
features monthly: vignettes of 500 words, 
storiettes of 750 words, and short-shorts of 
1,500 words. The fiction editor, Robert 
Meskill, tells me that the market is wide 
open for these lengths. He is not neces- 
sarily looking for a gimmick in any of these, 
but he does require some sort of family 
identification. The regular shorts run 3,000 
to 5,000 words. Another big need at present 
is for good romantic novels of 20,000 words. 
Mystery novels, less in demand at the mo- 
ment, also run 20,000 words. 

William J. Kelly, articles editor, likes the 
personalized, anecdotal style of writing. He 
suggests that writers look for an off-trail 
angle in order to make a subject sound new 
and fresh. Almost anything of family in- 
terest might be included under possible sub- 
ject matter. Travel is a field being empha- 
sized more than ever here. Places should be 
personalized so that the reader can sense 
the pleasure in things seen, even though he 
may not go himself. Trips should be to 
places accessible to the average American, 
and articles should include information— 
but never in a guide-book manner—about 
how the plans were made, where the trav- 
eler went, and what he did there which was 
of special interest and enjoyment. 

Suggestions are wanted for “The Amer- 
ican Family of the Month”; $50 is paid for 
acceptable suggestions. Suggestions for “In- 
teresting People” should be addressed to 
the editor of that section, Frank Lewis. The 
American Magazine pays top rates. Ad- 
dress: 640 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 

Mystery Writers of America, a really live 
group of writers, have moved their head- 


quarters to a Charles Addamish house at 
228 West 24th Street, N. Y. 1. 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, aut SELLS them! 


NICHOLS 
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vital fact for every author 5 


publisher. Are you 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press's best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- 
ducing, promoting and distributing your book. This 
may be your big opportunity. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and The Girl From 
—- is just one of them. Other Vantage 
books thet have chalked up big sales — 
to mention only a few—include Daddy 
Was An Undertaker, by McDill McCown 
Gassman (11,000 copies in print — three 
editions); A Yank on Plecadilly, ¥ aL. 
McDermott (also sold to Popular Library 
for a 25¢ pocket book — first printing, 
150,000 copies); Hollywood, U. S$. A., by 
Alice Evans Ficld; Under the Dryer, by 
Patricia J. Riker; This Is Our Land, by 
Lillian Dean; Fighting Admiral: The Story 
of Dan Callaghan, by Father Francis X. 
Murphy, etc. 


Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We should 
like to see even those manuscripts that have been 
rejected by other publishers. For publishing history 
is filled with examples of blunders that publishers 
have made in rejecting books which later soared to 
popularity. 
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book published? Mail the cou- 
pon below for a free copy of 
Vantage’s 24-pase brochure 
describing our effective pro- 
gram for publishing your book. 





FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
that has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. 
Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. Mail 
the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W5, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
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Peggy Stevens, Dept. W5, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





[ If on the West Coast: | 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W5, 
6356 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me @ free copy of your 24-page illus- 
trated brochure, “To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher.”’ 
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By Hal Goldberg 


AUTHORS MAy FIND book publishers more 
receptive this year. Trade book sales in 
1952 began to catch up with the nation’s 
rising economy. Sale of hardcover books 
priced at $1 or more (book club and re- 
print sales omitted) climbed 159% over the 
fat 1947-49 average, according to J. K. 
Lasser and Company. (Pocketbook distri- 
bution increased 17% 
year.) This gain, almost equal percentage- 
wise to the rise in total consumer income 
after taxes in 1952, should help dispel some 
of the dire predictions that television is 
knocking out book reading and that paper- 
backs are skimming the cream off book 
store sales, 

Books on the subject of writing have 
flourished, too, in recent months—in num- 
ber, variety, and intrinsic value. The best 
of these books offer fresh, competent in- 
sights into writing for the various media. 

Writing for Television, by Gilbert Seldes 
(Doubleday & Co., Inc., $2.95), heralds the 
impending increase in television stations 
(thanks to the recent FCC release) with 
a call to writers to develop their. writing 
talents to meet the demands of television. 
Seldes, who turned to television with 
enthusiasm following a long career as a 
first-rate literary critic, is not one to hide 
behind technical mumbo-jumbo. In what 
I consider the best treatment of the 
subject, he clearly explains the television 
tools and how a writer must relate his 
dramatic writing to them. (A fuller ac- 
count of this book appeared in Don 
Bishop’s “Radio & TV” column last 
month. ) 

The TV Writer’s Guide, by Margaret R. 
Weiss (Pellegrini & Cudahy, $3.95), is 


filled primarily with some good and some 


over the previous 
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not-so-good scripts illustrating a one-hour 
adaptation, half-hour originals, one a sus- 
pense play and the other based on situation 
comedy, a dramatic sketch, musical con- 
tinuity, children’s program, news roundup, 
science fiction show, public service film, and 
commercials. (See Bishop’s December col- 
umn for more on this book, also. ) 

Among the creative arts, most of the 
moaning in recent months has been over 
the theatre. The moguls with the money 
are even at the point of contriving ways 
and means to subsidize promising new play- 
wrights. Local drama critics, teachers and 
assorted scouts are asked to get in touch 
with the New York play brokers or a group 
such as the New Dramatists’ Committee 
when they come across blossoming play- 
writing talent. The days when every news- 
paperman had a play in his top drawer 
are gone. Shall we doom the stage to 
waiting for a seaman to walk off a freighter 
or a dish-washer to come to the surface 
with a play in his hand? I prefer the more 
positive approach of Lajos Egri. 

Lajos Egri belongs in the forefront of 
those who believe that people with percep- 
tion, sympathy, and writing ability can 
learn to write plays worthy of commercial 
production. Egri is a teacher of dramatic 
writing and author of the newly published, 
Your Key to Successful Writing (Henry 
Holt and Company, $2.95). In this book, 
Egri extends his principles on playwriting, 
set forth in his 1946 The Art of Dramatic 
Writing, to take in all fiction writing. For 
centuries, critics from Aristotle on have 
argued about the essentials of dramatic 
presentation. Egri cuts through all this con- 
cern over plot, obligatory scene, atmosphere, 
ad infinitum, to strike at the central force 
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of dramatic wniting—human character. The 
great secret, says Egri, is to create charac- 
ters we can recognize as people we know. 
Then, the element of suspense: Egri defines 
suspense as a genuine interest in and fear 
for people we know to be in distress. Your 
Key to Successful Writing’s most profound 
ideas emerge frem clear simple statements 
like “Drama is not life itself, but the essence 
of life.” The presentation, direct and clear 
as befits a competent teacher, should help 
all writers providing they persist through 
some tedious examples. 

A human being is as much a product of 
his age as the age is shaped by human be- 
ings. The Shores of Light (Farrar, Straus 
and Young, $6.50), a collection of Edmund 
Wilson’s essays on the literary world of the 
Twenties and Thirties, has caught the tug 
and pull of a dramatic and changing period 
of literature from close quarters. These past 
few years have witnessed a great resurge of 
interest in post-World War I culture. Wil- 
son’s essays offer an interesting and some- 
times devious tour through literary decay 
and ferment. Why so fascinating? It’s like 
piecing together a broken mirror in order 
to see ourselves better. 

Charles Simmons, in Plots That Sell to 
Top-Pay Magazines (Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
$2.95), develops a list of 30 basic fiction 
plots by studying 400 short stories from 10 
foremost slick magazines. He concludes that 
slick magazine readers, editors, and adver- 
tisers respond best to variations on old 
themes. This is not to say that slick story 
writing is a “snap.” It’s perhaps more diffi- 
cult for a writer to produce just the right 
mixture of old and new for this highly- 
competitive and lucrative market than for 
him to go off the deep end of self-expres- 
sion. That’s why these plot distillations are 
of value to writers aiming at the slicks. 


How to Write a Book, by Cecil Hunt 
(Philosophical Library, $3.00), was pub- 
lished in England originally with the Eng- 
lish writer and publisher in mind. Yet, there 
is here much sound advice to writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic from an accom- 
plished writer, critic, and teacher. Espe- 
cially interesting is the chapter “The Con- 
tract, Clause by Clause.” 





900% 
INCREASE! 


That’s the astonishing increase in 
sales (both gross volume and 
title-by-title distribution) made 
by EXPOSITION PRESS 
during 1952: 


HERE ARE FOUR GOOD REASONS* WHY— 

® Our expanded promotion and pub- 
licity of 

@ Useful and appealing books—many 
by previously unknown authors— 

@ Produced with a craftsmanship and 
imagination which have won for us 
citations of merit in the graphic-arts 
field 


@ Distributed by salesmen covering 
major book outlets throughout the 
country. 


'Phese, and other reasons, have made 
EXPOSITION PRESS the 
largest publisher of the subsidized 
book in the world today, and the 
sixth largest publisher in the United 
States ! 

If you have a manuscript which you 
would like to see published, send 


for our free brochure “We Can 


Publish Your Book” by writing to: 


DEPT. 301 


EXPOSITION PRESS "“ 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK (6 
* for other reasons see TIME MAGAZINE, June 23, 1952 
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On ALL siDEs in the television industry 
the debate of films vs. live action dramas 
rages. Arguments can be mustered for 
either point of view, and usually the fellow 
offering them has a vested interest some- 
where. If he’s been a regular contributor 
to Studio One, you'll hear from him that 
the live show is better. If he would like to 
shake the snows of New York from his feet, 
he’s staunchly for film—and California. 

As the fall season opened, there seemed 
to be a trend toward the filmed program. A 
survey of the 24 new evening shows re- 
vealed that 15 of them had been filmed 
especially for television. Most of these, but 
not all, were made in Hollywood. By Octo- 
ber at least one situation comedy program 
on film, Doc Corkle, on NBC-TV, had 
come a cropper and a live-action series, 
Mister Peepers, had taken its place. But 
then the balance shifted again when the 
new Gulf Playhouse live series gave way to 
Life of Riley on film. Of the new network 
drama programs this season, NBC’s Holly- 
wood Opening Night and Gulf Playhouse 
are—or were—live. On film are Four Star 
Playhouse at CBS and Short, Short Drama, 
Cavalcade of America and Ford Theatre at 
NBC. 

For the free lance, the difference between 
live shows and filmed scripts is important. 
A plot may be equally good on film or in 
studio production, but its treatment will 
differ sufficiently that a script acceptable 
for one medium might be rejected by the 
other. 

The producer of a film drama wants to 
use all the elements of space, time and 
movement available to him within his 
budget. If the action calls for an outdoor 
scene, he will be glad of the opportunity to 
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By Don Bishop 


have it shot. He'll be willing to have his 
heroine appear in a bathing suit in one 
scene and in the next scene show her in full 
evening regalia. He will work in back- 
grounds that show many people and much 
activity, both of which lend to the produc- 
tion an air of bigness and importance. 

The studio television producer sacrifices 
those elements but banks heavily on the 
immediacy that live action gives his drama. 
His play is in a series of scenes whereas 
the film play is more likely to be in a series 
of sequences. Unity of action is preserved 
of necessity in a studio production. This 
means the climax probably will come more 
forcefully, more relentlessly and the viewer 
will not realize that not once did the drama 
move outdoors. 

On successive Sunday evenings we ex- 
amined half-hour dramatic programs, ex- 
amples of typical live and film production, 
which are on the air at the same hour and 
buy scripts from free-lance writers. The 
live show was The Web on CBS-TYV, 10 
p.m., EST (scripts are purchased by Arthur 
Heineman, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.), 
and the filmed show was The Doctor 
on NBC-TV (send scripts to Marion Par- 
sonnet, 5 Riverview Terrace, New York, 
w.Y.). 

On The Web, a mystery series, we saw 
“Tiger in the Closet,” original by Robert 
Sherman Townes and adaptation by James 
Costigan. It concerned a nephew who 
killed his aunt and who was exposed by 
an old friend of the aunt. The six-character 
play was staged in continuous action with 
no changes of costume and in a one-house 
setting. The action opened in the front hall 
of the home, continued into the library, 
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moved back and forth between these rooms, 
shifted for a moment to a closet and the 
cellar steps, and finally back to the library. 

By comparison, the filmed half-hour on 
The Doctor the following Sunday was like 
Quo Wadis. Everything seemed to happen 
—everyplace—in this drama called “Those 
Who Wait,” by Robert Sterling. As is 
customary with this series, the scene opened 
on the physician who narrated the story to 
a patient. The story-within-the-story opened 
with a scene outside a mine shaft, with 
cars and trucks driving along a road. Sud- 
denly a closeup of a whistle signaled a dis- 
aster in the mine. Four women stood out- 
side the mine shaft waiting for good or 
bad news. The mine foreman ushered them 
into the office and there—as they waited 
for news as to which one of four men had 
died—three of them told their stories in 
flashbacks that called for several costume 
changes, scenes in two different homes, in 
a hospital, in a boxing ring and outside a 
sports arena, and innumerable people in 
the background. 

Either story might have been done in 
either medium, but basically each was 
chosen for the form to which it was best 
suited. We will make a point of mentioning 
in this column whether a dramatic tele- 
vision program in the open market is filmed 
or live. The writer will do well to keep 
that information foremost in his mind as he 
writes scripts for the program. 

% * *% 


The Minimum Basic Agreement which 
the National Television Committee of the 
Authors League hopes to have accepted as 
the standard for free-lance television writers 
contains some fine clauses that protect the 
writer should his plays be produced more 
than once (which is happening a great 
deal as the medium dips deeper into the 
talent barrel). 

For first and second re-use, the Agree- 
ment requires that the writer be paid not 
less than 100 per cent of the applicable 
minimum for a single use. For third re- 
use he must be paid at least 75 per cent, 
and for each subsequent re-use not less than 
50 per cent of the minimum for a single 
use. There is a special arrangement for 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 


writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drame School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced authors’ typist. Promptly, neatly, ac- 
curately, on bond, Free carbon, extra frst and last 
page, minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. All 
work proofread. 65c per thousand werds, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 


5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicage 45, Illinois 








HOW $2,000.00 WAS BORN! 
Attending Physician: "‘DR CHRISTIAN" 


Author of recent $2,000.00 prize play offers typed analysis 
(over 1,800 words), discussing rm ar, ae elements, out- 
rr 


lining, writing and revising. low the 


Ews"’ comes! 

Detalls of winners’ trip to New York. Meett **Dr, Christian.’* 

S. ... FREE: First page and 

cast sheet of a radio script, illustrating format. This may 
rr y a DOLLAR GILL. 


Broadcast of awards over ¢ 
t 
help YOU to win! . 


BRUCE B. DARRELL 


Box 5865, Westport Station, Kansas City 2, Missouri 











For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 


district. 


Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 


maximum compensation. 


Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 


writing problem. No courses. 


Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 


Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 


for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it” 
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material used more than once in a single 


week but, all in all, this portion of the 


Agreement stacks up well for the writer. 

In our opinion, the minimums for half- 
hour and one-hour originals are too low. 
For a sustaining half-hour the minimum is 
$375, and for a commercial program that 
length the fee is $525. The respective fees 
for one-hour dramas are $600 and $800. A 
network vice-president was quoted in Va- 
riety not long ago to the effect that at least 
a dozen important ways have been found 
to cut production costs (which saving, of 
course, is offset in part by rising costs for 
materials and labor). He said that these 
lower costs might not necessarily mean 
lower budgets for sponsors since they could 
and probably would plow the savings back 
into improved productions. The writers, 
through their representatives, should see 
that their share of the savings are not 
plowed back into the pockets of stars and 
featured players. 

At this writing, the MBA is tabled in- 
definitely until the schism between rival 
groups claiming to speak for television 
writers is healed and the pay agreements 
can get governmental approval. This could 
come overnight or maybe never. 

* * * 


Advertising agency executive Carroll 
Carroll in Hollywood made a good point 


SCREEN ° TELEVISION 


Bring The Big Money. 
Learn From An 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 
Who Continually Sells 
Write Today For Free Particulars 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywoed 46, Calif. 














FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


This 48 page Copyrighted booklet helps 
solve writers’ toughest problems. How to 
develop story plots quickly and easily. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 
5385 Edgewood Piece, Los Angeles 19, Cailf. 


Refund if returned in good 
condition in 5 days 












































to NBC and CBS as the latter opened its 
new Television City on the West Coast 
(NBC opened its new Burbank studio Oct. 
4). Discussing the new studio’s “push-but- 
ton entertainment” in a Variety article, 
Carroll reminded the webs: “And without 
writers both (new studios) could become 
warehouses.” 

Carroll continued: “Once stories of 
strength, built around small but vital [and] 
. . » poignant incidents in people’s lives, are 
found . . . as opposed to the regular run 
of slick mag phosphate . . . then a way must 
be worked out to add just enough produc- 
tion to season these stories and by decor, 
costuming and adroit casting of minor roles 
accent the honest flavor of the writing 
without adulterating it with dishonest over- 
production. When an effort is made to 
make cheap things appear more valuable 
or richer than they are, little is ever 
achieved but vulgarity or tawdriness. A 
good story doesn’t need contrived ‘produc- 
tion values.’ There is seldom physical room 
or actual money for lavishness in TV films, 
so the production emphasis must fall on 
taste and intrinsic merit.” 

* * * 


Armstrong’s Circle Theatre, NBC-TV, 
Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 p.m., EST. Sponsor: 
Armstrong Cork Co. Producer: Hudson 
Faussett. Story Editor: Ed Roberts, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Not long ago, we caught the Armstrong’s 
Circle Theatre presentation of a play 
about a little girl and her quest for a fairy 
godmother in the hedge around her home. 
We recalled a line in the very fine “Notes 
for Our Playwrights” issued by Story Editor 
Ed Roberts. It reads: “Stories about chil- 
dren must be of the highest quality, with 
a fresh, unique angle. The editor wishes to 
state that he has been flooded with stories 
about youngsters because, apparently, con- 
flicts arising in and from childhood are 
easier to write—and some playwrights have 
been taking the easy way out.” 

Well, Ellen and Richard McCracken 
didn’t take the easy way out in writing 
this sensitive drama called “A Godmother 
for Amy.” They took on a whale of a job 
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in establishing the delicate and beautiful 
friendship between the little girl and her 
neighbor’s maid and the maid’s understand- 
ing of the child while her parents and, 
especially, her very gross real godmother 
couldn’t fathom her interest in a creature 
of the imagination. Our advice to the free 
lance who may have seen the play is to 
write about children only if he thinks he can 
do as well. If not, he’d better pick some 
other theme which wiil satisfy the working 
principle of Armstrong’s Circle Theatre: 
“Entertainment for everyone—a family 
show which all may view without offense 
to any age group.” 

Cast and sets in “A Godmother for Amy” 
may be taken as typical for this half-hour 
live program, which pays $750 for accept- 
able scripts. The cast included the little 
girl, her brother, an unseen baby, father, 
mother, godmother, -and the maid. The 
sets consisted of the porch of one home, the 
living room of the other, and a section of 
the hedge. 

Each of two acts consisted of about 12 
minutes of solid action, and each act had 


a pointed curtain line. In the first act, at 
the fall of the curtain, the girl’s brother 
firmly stated what seemed to be the opinion 
of everyone around the child except the 
maid: “Girls are crazy.” The curtain line 
of the final act came, as it should, from 
the maid: “This is her growing up time 
and you got to do that plumb alone.” 

If you want to write for Roberts, take a 
cue from his “Notes for Our Playwrights” 
(which he’ll be glad to send you, along 
with several copies of a release form on 
the chance that you have more than one 
play to submit) : “Our best plays have been 
deeply rooted in character, with circum- 
stances and conflicting points of view pro- 
viding the dramatic situations. Since we 
believe that the peculiar quality of live 
television is its revelation of character un- 
der the intense scrutiny of the television 
camera, we stress rich characterization in 
the writing of our plays.” Roberts adds: 
“We'll now take plots anywhere in the 
world. We're looking for first-rate drama, 
wherever it is laid. We want art—but not 
artiness.” 





lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


383 being enthusiastic about it... . 

We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
ns’s finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

& Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
lay along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
airy works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 

service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
me. client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
otes —step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
itor sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

% And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
hil- ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
vith on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
» ie of time—P.C, in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 

: waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
ries replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 
on- Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 

American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
are Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
ave Short Stories, Super Sports, Amasing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many 


others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


on Personal Collaboration Is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
' before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


= SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Quality Magazines 


Story, the Magazine of the Short Story in Book 
Form, Setauket, L. I., N. Y. Whit and Hallic 
Burnett, Editors. Issued semi-annually; $3.00 a 
copy; $6.00 a year ($5 to writers). ‘We use 20 
short stories hitherto unpublished in each issuc. 
Material must be of highest possible literary qual- 
ity, with fresh and original point of view, by 
authors with something to say and who know how 
to write. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is $30 a story as an ad- 
vance against royalties.” 





Horse Magazines 


Race Review, 2121 Gravois Blvd., St. Louis 4 
Mo., has been suspended until further notice 


’ 


Poetry Magazines 

Section Eight, 12 Belvidere Street, Brooklyn 
6, N. Y. Francesco Bivona, Editor. Issued 3 times 
yearly; 40c a copy; $1.25 a year, “Besides poe- 
try, we use book reviews, essays on poets of today, 
and any article of general interest, philosophical 
or not, not exceeding 200 words, Also stories 
based on fact or fiction, not exceeding 200 words. 
(At present, space is taken up in rounding out 
the serialization of ‘Sciaccatans’, a novel based 
on Sicilian family life in the lower East Side, but 
space is always assured for at least one short- 
short story per issue). Do not buy photographs, 
but those clipped from a magazine or newspaper 
are acceptable for use. Report usually within 
a week. No payment at present.” 

Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year, “We use the best son- 
nets, lyrics, quatrains, and short narratives avail- 
able. No rhythmless or freakish work desired. 
Also use reviews of current books of poetry or 
about poetry up to 500 words; best to query be- 
fore submitting. No photographs. Report in 
three weeks. No payment except prizcs.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. Allen Maxwell, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use two or three stories of high quality 
emphasizing characterization, up to 3000 words, 
per issue. Also articles combining scholarship 


$2 
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and readability on southwestern history, literature, 
folklore, art, social and economic problems, etc.; 
discussions of current national and international 
social, political, and economic problems; articles 
of literary criticism. Preferred length for articles 
is around 3000 words. Buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in six weeks. Payment is Yac a 
word for prose and $5 per poem, on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Best Western, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use western short 
stories to 5000 words, novelettes to 15,000 words, 
and short novels to 35,000 words. Mature stuff 
only; girl interest preferred, subordinated. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance,” 

Complete Detective Cases, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. ‘We use factual 
detective stories only, from 1000 to 5000 words. 
Buy photographs covering stories only. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in a weck. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Complete Western Magazine, 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use 
short western novels from 20,000 to 30,000 words 
and a few short stories up to 4000 words, Mature, 
slick-bent material only; girl interest good, sub- 
ordinated. Report in ten days. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Fantastic Story Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
use long reprint novels and novelettes. Freelance 
market open only for original short science-fiction 
stories, 1000 to 5000 words. Requirements same 
as for other magazines in group. Also use fillers 
from 100 to 600 words and short articles to 1500 
words that dramatize science. Occasionally buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Usually report in 
two weeks, but are slow at present. Payment is 
lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

5 Western Novels, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use reprints mainly, 
but also carry some original material and are 
interested in long novelettes of about 20,000 

















words. Also use original shorts up to 6000 words. 
No photographs or poctry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Frontier Stories Magazine, 1658 Summer 
Street, Stamford, Conn. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. 
Issued 3 times yearly; 25¢c a copy. “We use 2000 
to 5000-word articles on any phase of the Old 
West, particularly outstanding or notorious men 
—white and Indian. Not in market for fiction 
stories now. No photographs or poctry. Report 
in three weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Magazine of Fantasy @ Science Fiction, 2643 
Dana Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. Anthony Bouchei 
and J. Francis McComas, Editors. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want fresh, adult 
treatment of fantasy and science ideas. Humor 
particularly appregiated. Do not want ‘space 
opera’ or routine presentation of hackneyed 
themes. Use some reprints. Lengths run anywhere 
from 1,000 to 40,000 words. Longer lengths (over 
6000 words) must be exceptionally strong to 
justify our taking. Stories must be convincing and 
logically worked out. Buy first rights only. We 
do not use serials. Do not use photographs or 
articles, and poetry very, very seldom. Report 
in two to three weeks. Payment for originals is 
3c a word and up for stories under 3000 words, 
a flat fee of $100 for stories of 3000 to 5000 
words, 2c a word and up for stories over 5000 
words, and approximately 50% of these rates for 








reprints. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a 25,000- 
word character novel written by arrangement 
after provisional okay of the outline and sample 
chapters. Other stories run from 1,200 to 15,000 
words. Want fiction with dramatic situations and 
colorful background. Stories used are a bit more 
unsophisticated in tone than those used in Excit- 
ing Western or Popular Western, but no less well 
written or handled. For fact, we use lively true 
stories that will fill 1, 2, or 3 magazine pages, 
and for features, anything short and entertaining, 
such as puzzles, poetry and fillers. Do not buy 
photographs and are overstocked on poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks, Payment is 1c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Max Braud’s Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. James Cook, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We usc 
western short stories to 5000 words and novel- 
ettes from 7,500 to 12,000 words. Prefer stories 
with emphasis on characterization rather than 
slam-bang action, but action that is well done is 
OK. Also use short fact articles to 2000 words; 
any unusual and interesting facts and incidents 
about the Old West. No photographs and very 
little poetry used. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 





BOOK AUTHORS | 


LAST CHANCE FOR AN A. L. F. $5 BOOK APPRAISAL! 


As we age press in December, not all returns are in, but 1952 has been far and 
t year for my book authors. Incidentally, SEE THOSE BOOKS ON 


~— the TF 
THE SIDE? They are a few ALF books published during the past two months by —) 
a 


LEGITIMATE publishers. 


EXTRA MONEY ON A.L.F. BOOKS! Sm 


A.L.F. beoks have also sold to Hollywood ($20,000), as serials, condensations 








and one-shots to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL, COLLIER’S, READER’S DIGEST and OMNIBOOK ; as reprints to Perma 
Books, Pocket Books, Avon, Ace, Popular Library, Bantam; as book club choices 
to Junior Literary Guild, Catholic Book Club, Executive Book Club, Detective Book 
Club and Unicorn Book Club. In original editions I have sold my clients to: 
Doubleday, Harper’s, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Farrar, Lippincott, Barnes, Dodd 
Mead, Dutton, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Morrow, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Messner, 
Crowell, Gold Medal, Ballantine, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg. 


WHY THE LAST CHANCE FOR A $5 
A.L. F. BOOK APPRAISAL? 


In view of my activity in the book field and my important book sales, my ap- 
praisal on a has always been worth more than the $5 I have charged. I have 
given book authors this break as long as I could. Beginning with February my 
charge for an editorial evaluation will be $10. But any book sent to me in January 
may come accompanied by the present low $5 fee and will receive my customary 
service. 


(See my regular announcement on page 3) 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 





New York 17, N. Y. 





545 Fifth Avenue 



















































Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a character 
novel written by arrangement after provisional 
okay of outline and sample chapters. Otherwise, 
the magazine is wide open for adult-type west- 
erns from 2,000 words up through novelettes of 
10,000 words. Short factual articles and fillers 
up to 2000 words are desired. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a character 
novel written by arrangement after a provisional 
okay of the outline and sample chapters. The 
novelettes run from 8,000 to 15,000 words and 
the shorts from 1200 to 5000 words. Believable 
melodrama is wanted in the longer lengths, and 
some realism is used in the short stories. Also 
use fact articles not over 2500 words, fillers up 
to 400 words, and occasional poetry. Report in 
two wecks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Space Stories, 10 E, 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We use science 
fiction novels from 25,000 to 45,000 words, novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, and shorts 
from 1000 to 5000 words. Space opera is empha- 
sized—color, action, drama, but not too much 
old-school ‘cloak and dagger’ plot. Authors must 
be familiar with the field. Also use fact fillers 
from 100 to 600 words and short articles up to 
1500 words; science, but must be dramatized. 
Use poctry occasionally, but no photographs. 
Usually report in two weeks, but are slow at 
present. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use science fiction 
novels from 35,000 to 45,000 words, novelettes 
of about 10,000 to 15,000 words, and shorts of 
1000 to 5000 words. Very adult, provocative 
themes on a high level of thinking and writing. 
Little ‘Buck Rogers’ is left in this field; it is a 
literature of ideas, mostly new and startling. Also 
use fillers of 100 to 600 words and short articles 
up to 1500 words, dramatizing science. Use poetry 
occasionally, but no photographs. Usually report 
in two weeks, but are slow at present. Payment 
is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a character 
novel written by arrangement after a provisional 
okay of the outline and sample chapters. Novel- 
ettes run from 8,000 to 15,000 words, short 
stories from 1200 to 5000 words. Also featuring 
a number of fact pieces of not over 2500 words 
and fillers up to 400 words. The longer stuff 
must be highly dramatic, colorful, and with 
plenty of action throughout. Use some realism 
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in the short stories, but many may be of the more 
romantic type—not love stories but romance of 
the wide open spaces, the typical, authentic west- 
ern backgrounds, the people and places of the 
period. No photographs er poctry. Report in two 
to four weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use adult western 
novels of any background, 35,000 to 40,000 
words. The more original these novels are, the 
better. Also use novelettes, short stories, short 
fact fillers, and factual articles up to 2000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. ‘“‘We 
use science fiction short novels of about 25,000 
words, novelettes of about 10,000 words, and 
short stories of 1000 to 5000 words. Themes are 
so adult and advanced that familiarity with the 
field is essential. Specialize in striking and origi- 
nal ideas. Also use fact fillers of 100 to 600 
words and short articles up to 1500 words; 
science must be made graphic, dramatic. Occa- 
sionally buy poetry, but no photographs. Usually 
report in two weeks, but are slow at present. 
Payment is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use two new and 
one reprint novel in the 20,000 to 30,000 word 
bracket. Want good rough, tough, adult type 
of yarn, with no taboos on sex. Prime requisite 
is a good story. Also use shorts under 5000 words. 
Ocassionally buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 

Two Western Action Books Magazine, 1658 
Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued 3 times yearly; 25c a copy. “We 
use fast-moving, well-characterized range stories 
in book-lengths of 35,000 to 55,000 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Two Western Books Magazine, 1658 Summer 
Street, Stamford, Conn. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. 
Issued 3 times yearly; 25c a copy. “Same require- 
ments and rate of payment as Two Western 
Action Books Magazine.” 

West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy. “We use adult western novels of any 
background, 35,000 to 40,000 words. The more 
original these novels are, the better. Also use 
novelettes, short stories, short fact fillers, and 
factual articles up to 2000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Western Novels & Short Stories, 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use 
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short novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words and short 
stories of 1000 to 5000 words. Mature material 
only, no fast-action-for-its-own-sake stuff. Girl 
interest fine, subordinated. Report in ten days. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Western Short Stories, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use western short 
stories to 10,000 words. Best chance for new 
writers is in lengths under 4000 words. Mature, 
slick-bent stuff only. Girl interest good, subordi- 
nated. Report in ten days. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Rane Grey’s Western, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Don Ward, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
shorts up to 7000 words, novelettes up to 18,000 
words, and short novels to 30,000 words. Su- 
perior quality Old West stories. Also articles on 
Old West, outstanding personalities, and dra- 
matic episodes. Use verse up to 40 lines. No 
photographs. Report in three weeks. Payment is 
a basic rate of 2Y2c a word for fiction and articles 
and 50c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Hart Publishing Company, Inc., 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Harold H. Hart, 
Editor. ‘“‘We publish factual material of interest 
to boys and girls between the ages of 7-14. Writ- 
ing should be vivid and subject matter should 
hold excitement. These can be in form of true 
stories of adventure, or articles about natural 
history, or any other branch of science. Also, 
anything to-make or to-do articles for boys and 
girls, provided same are written in exceptionally 
clear style. No illustrations are necessary. Buy 
some humorous poetry for boys and girls, 5-15 
years of age. Report in ten days. Payment, on 
acceptance, is by the piece, depending on merit; 
roughly ac a word, although this varies.” 

Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, 
Iowa. Marshall Townsend, Editor. “We publish 
book manuscripts at college level in the fields of 
agriculture, engineering, home economics, sci- 
ence, and veterinary medicine, plus manuscripts 
of a regional nature about Iowa and the Midwest. 
Report in six weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Island Press Co-operative, Inc., 470 W. 24th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. “We publish chiefly 
non-fiction books, although juveniles and books 
of poetry are also published. Report in a couple 
of weeks perhaps. Usually the author pays for 
the publication, but we do not take a book unless 
we think it is well worth publishing and likely 
to repay its author. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Macrae Smith Company, 225 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Olga Edmond, Editor. “We 
publish juveniles, 40,000 to 60,000 words, for 
8-12 and 12-16 age groups; also westerns, mys- 
teries, and family-type novels. Report in a mini- 
mum of three weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 





You are invited to 
write Virgina Slaughter 
for information upon how I can give | 
you Professional, Personalized aid | 
with your writing problems. | 
Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service | 


P. ©. Box 560 — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 — Indianapolis, Indi 
Tel.: Li 7027 














YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ed d by editors of 
national magazines, used > thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write what the itors 

want. Get OUR: share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 














A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free felder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Ine. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 





CONFESSION STORIES 


BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-open well- 

paying tield all the time Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 
STOR has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P. ©. Box 208 Pasadena, Calif. 








CANADIAN TYPIST 


Manuscripts accurately typed on good grade bond 
paper. Minor corrections made. Carbon copy, extra 
first and last sheets. 1000 words—50c. 

MRS. EVELYN DOWDLE 


Marwayne, Alta. 











LACKING SALES APPEAL? 


Qualified, cupeteense agency will —_ wer outpet! 
ovels, stories, articles. 
Seud stamp for a 


CARLSON WADE 


Literary Agent 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-4970 
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NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


One of the nation’s most successful commercial 
journalists—now retired—offers to furnish com- 
plete instructions on how to write and sell short 
feature stories and articles which are bought by 
business concerns, not publishers. 

This is a pleasant, easily learned and profitable 
home profession. Further information mailed free 
upon request. 


HENRY CRAGIN WALKER, Director 
Duxbury School of Creative Writing 
DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 








—MANUSCRIPTS TYPED— 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 50¢ per thousand words plus return 
postage. 

ROBERT W. COULTER 


270 Mayfair Apt. B Columbus, Ohio 


THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete Song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 

Write for Details 

E. A. MARTIN 
Webster Heights 








3 Hamilton Dr. Berlin, Conn. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


s 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 













Now I'm teaching. 





Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets'' and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
















Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Tompkins, Editor. 
“We publish fiction for boys and girls of 12 years 
of age and up, 60,000 to 70,000 words. Also bibles 
and testaments. Report in four to six weeks. Pay- 
ment is on royalty basis.” 

Nelson-Hall Company, 210 S. Clinton Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Peter Ferrara, Editor. ‘We pub- 
lish 50,000-word, well-illustrated self-study books 
on vocational and craft subjects. How-to-do-it 
manuscripts written by experts in their fields are 
bought for cash. Must be written in ‘Popular 
Mechanics’ style, Report usually in two weeks. 
Payment is about lc a word, on publication.” 


W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. “We publish full-length 
novels. Also non-fiction book-lengths of serious 
content. Address manuscripts to Editorial Depart- 
ment. Report in three weeks. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 

L. C. Page & Co., Inc., 53 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. ‘We publish novels of mystery, 
adventure, and romance, 60,000 words and up. 
Do not publish collections of short stories. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to The Editor, Report depends 
on manuscript—if it requires two or more read- 
ings, at least one month. Payment is on royalty 
basis or outright purchase.” 

Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 119 Frazier 
Street, State College, Pa. Richard W. Yeagley, 
Editor. “We publish educational books, textbooks, 
etc.; Pennsylvania social studies: history, geogra- 
phy, civics. Buy photographs. Report in 30 days 
Payment is by agreement.” 

Fleming H. Revell Company, 316 Third Ave- 
nue, Westwood, N. J. Frank S. Mead, Editor. 
“We publish Protestant religious books and re- 
lated books useful to clergymen and church 
workers. Occasionally buy photographs. Report 
in about 30 days. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Rinehart @& Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. John Selby, Editor. 
“We publish all types of good book-length fiction 
—historical novels, romances, mysteries, science- 
fiction, westerns. Also book-length non-fiction—- 
history, biographies, travel, religious, popular 
scientific books, plus college textbooks. Report in 
three to four weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Sage Books, Inc., Golden, Colo., is no longer 
a separate firm. Sage Books imprint is now a 
subsidiary imprint of Alan Swallow, Publisher. 


Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York Street, 
Denver 10, Colo. Alan Swallow, Editor. “We 
publish now in two chief areas: belles lettres 
(poetry, literary criticism and biography) and 
books of the Rocky Mountain West (under our 
subsidiary imprint Sage Books). Use photographs 
if pertinent to the manuscript. Report varies 
considerably; we do not invite unsolicited man- 
uscripts unless there is a previous query, for we 
cannot guarantee prompt handling otherwise. 
Payment is on royalty basis,” 
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University of Nebraska Press, 1125 R Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Emily Schossberger, Editor. “We 
publish non-fiction only, and are looking for 
‘scholarly’ material; that is, some readable and 
new results of research, original thinking or what- 
ever goes under the concept of ‘scholarly,’ except 
the dull. We also publish books that have a 
bearing on the region: historical, ethnological, 
anthropological (Plains Indians, for example). 
Sometimes a ‘utilitarian’ book, if it comes from 
a person connected with the University or the 
State, but we do aecept and welcome manuscripts 
from all over the U. S. Publish books of history, 
education, biography, and social sciences, 25,000 
to 150,000 words. Report in two to three months. 
The University of Nebraska Press is a non-profit 
agency, but has to recover expenses. Unfortu- 
nately, we have to ask for subsidy from author 
or some other source, but have always been able 
to pay back, and more, to the individual. If a 
book has a sure market, we sometimes publish 
without subsidy, on straight 10% royalty basis. 
If subsidy, we return one-third of sale revenues, 
accounting made each Ist of August.” 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Helen K. Taylor, Executive Edi- 
tor. “We publish popular book-length novels of 
good quality and fiction of literary distinction. 
Also book-length non-fiction: science, economics, 
adventure, criticism, biography. Children’s books 
of high quality also published. Report in two to 
four weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 





Wheeler Publishing Company, 2831-35 South 
Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. Edgar E. Wheeler, 
Editor. ‘We are not interested in manscripts that 
are already written but would be interested in 
gettting in touch with authors who might be 
interested in doing a special type of writing for 
slow learners and retarded readers in the schools. 
The series is established and we wish to add new 
titles. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Elizabeth Morton, 
Trade Books Editor. “We publish teen-age fiction 
of approximately 60,000 words; also good mystery 
or adventure stories for 9-12 age group. No 
adult fiction, however. Also publish trade books, 
religious books, dictionaries, reference books, text- 
books. Occasionally use photographs for books in 
production. Report in four wecks. Payment is 
on royalty basis.” 

World Book Gompany, 313 Park Hill Avenuc, 
Yonkers, N. ¥Y. Ross Marvin, Editor. “Our publi- 
cations are limited strictly to textbooks and other 
printed materials for use in the grade schools 
and the colleges. We plan our publishing sched- 
ule four or five years in advance, and only a 
small number of our publications are the result 
of unsolicited manuscripts. In other words, we 
decide what kinds of books we want to put out 
and then select the authors we want to do the 
jobs. Buy photographs and occasionally poetry. 
Report in two or three montlis. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 
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Classroom Instruction in 

over 300 Cities in U.S., 

Canada, Cuba & Howsaii 

{Consult local directory! 
& 


Typing Available 








ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at home or through aN . 


classroom instruction for a well-paid position in 6 WEEKS! 
Because it's an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, requires no 
machines—with Speedwriting YOU start taking dictation the 
very first day! Most accurate and dependable. 


EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 

Don't let a sad experience with symbol shorthand stop you. 
Don't worry about being too young or too old. Over 150,000 
graduates have proved that the ABC Speedwriting Shorthand 
is the easiest, quickest way to qualify for a better job and 
more pay. 

120 Words Per Minute—50% above Civil Service require- 
ments! Typing available. Speedwriters in Top Positions 
everywhere—in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 30th Yr. 


Dept. 6701-3, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





FREE Write TODAY for 
; FREE booklet 
\ which gives full details— 








7 FREE sample lesson shows 
4 you how easily, quickly 
es OU can be a Speed- 
4 writer. 
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SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 6701-3 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation or expense 





your new_ booklet with full information about 
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The World Publishing Company, 119 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. William Targ, Editor. 
“We publish trade books, reference books, novels, 
biographical, history, art, and religious books, 
and children’s teen-age books. Report in three to 
five weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Pocket Book Publishers 


Ace Books, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Donald A. Wollheim, Editor. “We are 
publishing pocket-sized double novels, two books 
in one volume, selling at 35c the copy. At this 
time our line is restricted to detective-suspense 
novels and to westerns, but we intend to broaden 
this line very soon in the future. Our books are 
generally patterned to carry one reprint novel, 
usually contracted from the original hard-cover 
publisher, and one original novel. In the suspense 
novel field, we seek a tightly knitted and well- 
plotted story, with plenty of action and a good 
salting of rugged romance, preferably in a mod- 
ern American locale. In the western field, we 
want action and plenty of it, in the standard 
West of post-Civil War days, romance being 
optional and secondary only. Report in two to 
four weeks. Payment is by contract and royalties; 
minimum guaranteed advance being $1,000.” 

Western Printing and Lithographing Co., 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Knox Berger, 
Editor. “This company, which makes editorial 
selection for Dell’s pocket-size books, in addition 





to printing and binding them, is in the market 
for original novels, minimum length 60,000 
words. There is no limitation in regard to sub- 
ject matter. Will consider sample chapters with 
outlines. Although we will consider non-fiction 
book-length material, we are using very little 
non-fiction at present. Report in two weeks to 
a month. Minimum payment is $3,000 advance 
against royalties, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Mary E. 
Owen, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We use primary stories, 400 to 800 
words; upper-grade stories, 1000 to 1200 words; 
plays, not more than 2000 words, preferably less; 
songs. Also *articles on teaching techniques and 
special elementary school studies; units carried 
out in the elementary school. Buy photographs 
and a limited amount of poetry. In most cases, 
report within a few weeks; no manuscript is held 
more than a year. Payment varies with manu- 
script.” 

The Rudder Magazine, 9 Murray Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use non-fiction, practical material of help to 
pleasure boat owners, and pictures of boats in 
action. No fiction or poetry. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 





leading books in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers for whom | am selling today came to me originally as be- 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of words 
to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME COM.- 
PANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all of the 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 











New York City 
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The Songwriters Review, 1650 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Syde Berman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use technical articles on songwriting, around 1000 
words. No stories of songwriters or songs. Best 
to consult us first so there will be no articles on 
subjects already covered thoroughly. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment is lc a word.” 

Tic Magazine, P. O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. 
Joseph Strack, Editor. A magazine for dentists, 
dental assistants, and oral hygienists. “We have 
no ‘formula’ except that material must be inter- 
esting, entertaining, and helpful. Al] material 
must be based on dental themes or other sub- 
jects of specific interest to dentists. Prefer a 
simple, almost popular, style. Use articles, 800 to 
3200 words (with illustrations, if possible) as 
follows: (1) Lead Features: Dealing with major 
developments in dentistry of direct, vital interest 
to all dentists; (2) How-to-do-it pieces: Ways 
and means of building dental practices, improving 
professional techniques, managing patients, in- 
creasing office efficiency, etc.; (3) Special arti- 
cles: Ways and means of improving dentist- 
laboratory relations for mutual advantage, of 
developing auxiliary dental personnel into an 
efficient office team, of helping the individual 
dentist to play a more effective role in alleviating 
the burden of dental needs in the nation and in 
his community; (4) General articles: Concern- 
ing any phase of dentistry or dentistry-related 
subjects of high interest to the average dentist. 
Also use the following material: Photo stories: 
Four to ten pictures of interesting developments 
and novel ideas in dentistry; Photographs: Black- 
and-whites only, of unusual developments in 
the dental field rather than news pictures as 
such; also good pictures of unusually well set up 
and equipped dental offices; Cartoons: Humorous 
ideas cleverly developed with dental background 
and pertinence; Fiction: Stories must have a 
dentist as a character with dentistry as the back- 
ground, 750 to 1500 words; Verse: Light, humor- 
ous, with point and substance; short pieces pre- 
ferred (up to 32 lines). Payment, on acesptance, 
is at fair rates reached through individual nego- 
tiations with the contributor.” 





Market Complaints 


(Any legitimate complaint, such as non-payment, slow re- 
ay material unreturned, refusal to answer queries, etc. 
means one complaint.) 


The Grazery V Romance TimeV 
BallyhooV Space Science Fiction V 
Complete Sports V rue Experience V 
Crafts & HobbiesV The Signy 

Intersection V Victorian ¥ 
Montrealer V 


Market Compliments 
Intimate Romances V U. S. Av 





GET THIS 
EXCITING 
NEW SPIRIT 


You are invited to get this 
virginal goldmine for writing 
prospectors who want to hit 
sadistic warmakers like an 


atomic bomb. 


SPIRIT OF YOUTH is written 
by a World War Il combat 
veteran who explodes the 
theory that wars are neces- 
sary. It is imperative reading 
for all who would understand 
the intellectual direction of 


our time. 


ORDER FORM 








SPIRIT OF YOUTH 
3118 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 


Pociosed $16... .. SOBs. wedcsccda 
SPIRIT OF YOUTH documents at $10 
each. 
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To start THE New Year right, let’s see 
how the Old Year did. How many cartoons 
were bought, how many newcomers hit 
the top, and how did the professionals hold 
their places compared to other years? 
The Post bought almost 2000 cartoons 
and used about 1400. Top men in sales 
were Chon Day, Ted Key, Henderson, 
Don Tobin and Dick Cavalli. Thirty-eight 
newcomers appeared in the Post for the 
first time. At Collier’s, according to Gurney 
Williams, about 1000 cartoons were bought, 
with nearly 600 published. The top 
men on the list were Jeff Keate, Stan Fine, 
Gardner Rea, Von Reigen and Dick Ca- 
valli. Collier’s used the work of over 40 
newcomers last year, more than ever be- 
fore in its history. At This Week Magazine, 
third largest user of cartoons, top sellers 
were Chon Day, Clyde Lamb, Henderson, 
Dick Cavalli, Syverson, and newcomer 
Tom Smits—not as many new faces here as 
there will be next year, Ralph Stein says. 
Add the American Magazine, True, Ar- 
gosy, Ladies’ Home Journal, Cosmo and 
American Legion Magazine to the above 
three and you have the nine magazines 
which paid the most for and bought the 
most cartoons in 1952. These few mag- 


60 


azines bought almost 4000 cartoons. This 
years number of top sales should be in- 
creased considerably because of the many 
new books in the works, some of them 
major markets, paying top prices. At least 
a dozen new male-slant and wenaen’s serv- 
ice magazines will be on the stands before 
the month is out. 

A survey of sales to the major markets 
in 1952 shows that, while some of the name 
cartoonists held their places at the top, 
cartoonists who have only been in the 
field a short time are slowly edging their 
way up. 

Chon Day, who was first in 1951, is 
now tied with Dick Cavalli in first place 
for 1952. Cavalli, who sold his first major 
market cartoon less than three years ago, 
is a perfect example of the “starting pro- 
fessional.” He tried mailing to the smaller 
magazines after considerable study of pub- 
lished work. When he saw that he wasn’t 
making much progress, he signed up for a 
course at the Cartoonists & Illustrators 
School in New York. Business picked up 
for him after a few months of training 
under Jack Markow, his instructor, and 
small sales began to come in. When he 
was half way through the course and had 
sold about 30 cartoons to the middle and 
smaller magazines, he decided to try the 
big ones. After his third submission, he 
hit the Post and has been a regular con- 
tributor there ever since. Cavalli believes 
that it is not so much lack of talent that 
keeps sales from newcomers, but talent 
without training and proper direction. 


Dick Cavalli realizes from his own ex- 
perience that the beginner is no longer 
satisfied with a few sales, now and then, 
to either top or small magazines. He wants 
the protection and security of a steady in- 
come. So Cavalli advises the young car- 
toonist to set a goal, whether it is syndica- 
tion of a comic strip, advertising or comic 
book work, and work toward it until a 
regular income is achieved. Soon Cavalli’s 
own comic strip, “Papa,” in the works for 
over a year, will be seen in the newspapers; 
a syndicate has just signed him to a con- 
tract. 


Clyde Lamb and Ted Key are tied with 
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Don Tobin for second place in 1952. Wal- 
ter Goldstein and Tom Henderson are 
next, then Bill King. Rea, Stan Hunt, 
Fine, Bob Barnes, George Wolfe, Keate, 
Pearson, Harry Mace and Jerry Marcus 
complete the top sellers for the year 1952. 
Newcomers who have hit the majors after 
thorough schooling and at least a year of 
submitting to the smaller magazines are 
Steve DuQuette, Cy Olsen, Peter Wyma, 
James Quinn, Harold Betancourt, Treceno, 
Nick Radione, Art Kenik, Dan McCormick 
and Wesley Thompson. 

These statistics should prove to the seri- 
ous beginner the value of putting in a solid 
year of perfecting his work by study, either 
at home, in the classroom or through a 
good correspondence course. There is no 
such thing as “Cartooning in 10 Easy Les- 
sons.” The beginner must serve his ap- 
prenticeship through the smaller mag- 
azines, and he’s got to be good to sell 
even there. His competition in these smaller 
books is no longer just that of other be- 
ginners. More and more top cartoonists are 
drawing up their roughs in ink and “dump- 
ing” their rejects wherever they can get 
money for them rather than stashing them 
away in the attic. Editors are glad to get 
these rejects and wait for them. 


Late Cartoon News 


A look at the new magazines shows two 
automotive books, both using cartoons. 
Auto Age is one, at 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Edited by Larry Shaw, the 
hook uses gags on sports cars, new and an- 
tique cars, racing, anything to do with 
autos. Pay is $15 a gag, on acceptance. 
At Fawcett, Cars is the new auto book. 
Art Unger plans to use from 6 to 8 car- 
toons on any phase of the automotive in- 
dustry. He wants spots, too, and first-per- 
son anecdotes about cars; these bring $10, 
cartoons, $15, on acceptance. Spreads will 
be considered by Unger; they pay $150. 
Through the mail only. Address: 67 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Adam, another new book from Fawcett, 
was originally planned as a one-shot. But 
since it proved successful, it will be devel- 
oped into a bi-monthly. Joe Corona, editor, 











LET ME HELP YOU 


Give your script more sparkle! 


Criticism $1 per M; Rewriting $1.25 per M. Free 
market suggestions. Prompt, careful attention your story 


deserves. Fast typing service: 60c per M. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


308 Olecnder Avenue Bakersfield, Californie 










INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want — WHO buys. Published on the ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues $6.00, 26 issues $11.00, 
trial subscription $1.00. Sample 25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 


106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 












I'VE MADE 45 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 


Rading fee: $1 first 1,000 up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 


thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, lHinois 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately, with minor corrections and 
one carbon. Mailed flat. Fifty cents per 1,000 words 


plus return postage. 


ARLINE H. FINNERAN 


7071 Myrtle Ave., Long Beach 5, Callf. 
Tel.: Metcalf 37178 





























WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My Ds wt booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
/RITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on how to write stories for the comic books. 


You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
i $1.00. 


SCRI 


of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for 
EARLE C, BERGMAN 


1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 














CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript 
that professional look. Minor corrections if de- 


sired. All inquiries promptly answered. 
50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canade 

















Cartoonists’ Market Letter is published twice-a-month, 


on the Ist and on the 15th. Subscription rate, $10 


year. $6 for 6 months. No single copies sold. Trial 
Subscription (one time only and for new subscribers 
only) 8 issucs for $1. The Market Letter is elways 
sent First Class Mail, assuring prompt delivery. 
Features lists of cartoonists who want gags and lists 
h 
issue consists of 15 pages, mimeographed, 81x11. Each 
issue carries all the latest and hottest cartoon and gag 


of gagwriters who want to contact cartoonists. Eac' 


market information, plus letters, articles and instructio 


by such well known men as Nate Collier, Lew (that's 
me) Card, Walt Wetterberg, Glenn R. Bernhardt, 
Carl Kohler, Phil Leeming and many more. If you've 
never seen a copy, make with the postal for a free 
sample. No obligation. Or come in and pick it up. 


CARTOONISTS’ MARKET LETTER 


513 College Circle, P. O. Box 187, Le Habra, Calif. 
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says, “We want forthright rather than 
sophisticated cartoons of interest to men. 
We will pay from $30 to $50 for them, 
on acceptance.” Leave at the desk, or 
through the mail. Same address as Cars. 

A change at Fawcett: Hamilton Peck 
will edit True Police Cases now that Joe 
Corona has moved to Adam. Cartoons, 
crime gags only, are used regularly, at $20, 
on acceptance. Cavalier has set a price of 
from $30 to $50 for cartoons, says Editor 
Andrew Hecht, who wants male slant gags 
only. Through the mail at both books. 
Same address as Cars. 

Climax, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. After much changing of titles, the 
name Climax will stay with this book. 
Harrison Ford will edit and also buy the 
cartoons. He pays about $25 for male 
slant gags. Macfadden is planning another 
book of the same type for spring release, 





NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Wishes everybody a happy New Year and wishes 
everybody would send for their free sample copy. 
Start the new year right! Read the 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS! 


123-35 82 Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed In approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
@ former teacher who is a _ = of a state norma 


school and a state unive Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60c 1000 words. 
EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indlena 








2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for sagwriters and car- 

V a Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet ma: azine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase oo sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. $2.00 


500 Clichy Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
7 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 

convert them into effective sales producing gags and 

GROCONG:, 6.o.0 os csdccdsocncdevesccovescvesesesesess $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, pes 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller amon a 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains rs y. h. e 
various devices for producing ochns gags. complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated.......... 00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
















































says Ed Fitzgerald, editorial director of the 
Men’s Group at the company. 

Man’s Day (Hillman), 535 Sth Ave, 
New York 17, N.Y., has a new editor, John 
Ross. He plans to buy a few cartoons on 
men’s interests; space won’t permit as 
many gags as Ross would like to use. Pay 
is from $25 to $50 for cartoons, and from 
$100 to $150 for spreads. 

Real (Ned Pines), 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y., is another new man’s mag- 
azine, with the first issue now on the stands. 
Ted Irwin, editor, formerly of Farrell, uses 
a few cartoons at $15. Cliff Taylor, who 
used to buy gags for True, is associate 
editor here. 

At Macfadden, Family Life is the new 
service magazine slanted for women; it will 
be out in March, distributed through the 
chain stores only. Cartoons are planned as 
a regular feature here. Eleanor Pollock 
wants family and domestic situations and 
will pay $25 a gag. Through the mail: 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Household Magazine, 912 Kansas Ave., 
Topeka, Kansas. Rates for around-home 
cartoons have been raised to $50, on ac- 
ceptance, says Associate Editor Mary Ann 
Smith. Free-lance illustration is also bought, 
with rates by arrangement. 

Cosmopolitan and DAC News are out 
of the market until further notice. The 
Canadian slick Leisure has folded after 
only a few issues. 





Dear Editors : 
Have carefully read your mag, 
Interest in it did not lag. 
Regret it doesn’t suit my need, 
No offense, please heed. 
Am sure you understand 
Have so many mags at hand, 
Cannot possibly tell you why 
Your mag I'll not buy. 
Appreciate interest in my subscription. 
Your next 12 issues with how-to description? 
Let me return them by manila. 
Really, I prefer vanilla. 





170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. Libby C. Shutts 
WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 
Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years “‘Radio Story Editor” (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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$i. 00; thorough marketing- technique analysis, $3.00 


. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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To Sell the Post... 
(Continued from page 36) 


There are two minor points, however, that I 
wish you would write me about. Neither is im- 
portant because we can fix them in galleys. When 
you have the Command preparing to take the 
field you have the troopers store their sabers. 
Yet on page 214 you have the officers carrying 
sabers. Do you mean that only officers took sabers 
in the field? My impression is that experienced 
officers left sabers behind, but possibly you have 
some better dope. 

Another point is in the first installment when 
you describe what happened at Chickamauga 
between Wallace and Wade; you have Reynolds 
pulling out of the line and leaving the gap. 
This is the famous gap through which Long- 
street’s attack poured. All of my research has 
said that it was General Wood who pulled out 
as a result of the order by Rosecranz written by 
Major Bond. The order, of course, was to move 
in to support Reynolds. I can find no mention 
of Mitchell, who was in command of the Cav- 
alry, being ordered to try to fill the gap. It seems 
to me Mitchell was too far away to have been 
able to be moved into position. The whole point 
is that if you are going to use an actual incident 
it must be accurate, although for the purpose 
of your story it would be easy for you to have a 
nameless engagement. Being interested in the 








Civil War, I would be personally interested in 
your sources. 
The story now looks very good and I hope it 
will be successful. Again, congratulations. 
Erp BRANDT. 


I want you to read carefully that last let- 
ter from Mr. Brandt. Do you realize the 
amount of information the editor has at his 
fingertips? He has a broad business and 
military background. He has read thou- 
sands of stories and he is familiar with every 
conceivable twist. Just give Erd Brandt 
good live people instead of twists. 

Since any big magazine takes a certain 
risk with a first serial by an author, Mr. 
Brandt wanted to know from me where the 
author lives, what he does for a living, 
what his background is. To put it bluntly, 
when a magazine pays out $15,000 it has a 
right to know that the material it is buying 
is original. Fortunately, I could vouch 
for the originality of O’Mara’s story. 

If you want to write for the Post be pre- 
pared for blood, sweat, and tears. Your 
characters must have the blood; you will 
sweat; and sometimes both of you will 
shed tears. 











Who Will 


WE HAVE SPOOK WRITERS 





Help You 









Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


J. HARRIS GABLE .. . Author 10 Books; spe- 
cialty Science Fiction. T.V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who's Who in America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 











THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Full details 
about these quality writers and others who 
work for me by special assignment. 









1509 Crossroads of the World 








Bring That Story Skeleton To Life 





Established in Hollywood Since 1939 
SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRHITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 

CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


Hollywood 28, California 

















By Leo Shull 
WE RECEIVED A letter from a daring young 
producer who is well known in the theatre. 


We use it to illustrate how a show is 
produced. Apparently, he had just optioned 
a play, signed a contract with a play- 
wright, put down an advance, and this was 
his next step. He sent out the following 
letter in order to raise moncy for the pro- 
duction of the show: 

Dear Mr. Shull: 

I know you will be exceptionally interested 
in knowing about a tremendously exciting script 
which I am co-producing with A.B. This script 
deals with a subject whose popularity is spread- 
ing among the American people like wildfire. 
The play is X by the gifted author, Y.Z. 

When I first read X I was fascinated and 
decply moved by it, as were D.E.F. & G. In 
fact Mr. G. felt it was one of the ‘finest scripts 
to come along in a decade. . . . We feel there 
are excellent promotional and publicity possi- 
bilities for the play (ed. note: every producer 
thinks he has a sure-fire “gimmick” which will 
make his production stand out). There will be 
a lobby display. We are bringing in 200 real 
Scotsmen to illustrate the indigenous quality of 
the background. The film rights should bring 
a quafter million dollars, etc., etc. 

The show will go into rehearsal Feb. 1. Pre- 
views will begin Jan. 28. We are attempting 
to get the theatre now. 

But first we must raise $60,000, at which the 
show will be budgeted, with a 20% overcall. 

You can understand that time is of the 
essence. Therefore, if you wish to participate, 
you must secure your share as quickly as possible. 
A one-percent share is $1200. I enclose a stand- 
ard form limited-partnership contract. 

Sincerely, etc. 
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P.S. Would you pass this on to people who might 
be interested, please? 

A few days later we got the second com- 
munication from this producer. It was 
the detailed budget for the show, listing 
costs of scenery, props, etc.: 


Estimated Production Cost 


Scene! 
“building & painting .. $17,500 $17,500 
Properties 
Purchases & rentals 2,500 2,509 
Costumes. 7,500 7,500 
Electrics & Sound 
ao “a . 
Rehearsal Salaries & aapenens 
last salaries 1,800 
3,150 
250 
Stage managers 1,300 
Orchestra cn, : 300 
Rehearsal halls . ere 
Preliminary Advertising 
Newspapers ..... . 3,000 
Photos... oe os 350 
3 Sheets-window cards 4 650 
Theatre displays & marquec....... 500 
Mats, cuts, drawings, etc. ..... 500 5,000 
Company Manager & Press 
Company manager eoheny ae 700 
Press agent salary .... ae 500 1,200 
Office Expenses 
Six weeks @ $250 1,500 1,500 
Taxes, Insurance, Legal Adv. 
S.S., F.O.A., etc. Taxes sia 360 
Insurance . ; ee 
Legal advertising ucelisy 650 1,250 
Hauling & Hanging 
fiauli ling .. ; ; 300 
Hanging 1,200 1,500 
Fees & Advances 
(eS Pre 100 
Director pai ; J 2,000 
OSes 
Costume designer eer 1,000 
Lighting technician 500 
Choreographer Some. Soe 
| Se ae eee Ee 2 250 
PI Aas cecicsce enone ‘ 500 8,000 
Sioestannet Pre-Production Expenses 1,000 1,000 
onds 
Actors Equity .. 9,050 
A.T_A-A.M. “ 850 
oS St! ere: 
MEME 5 in s:54 isle son's cone 850 
MOINS sod. oC ners sawed ens oe oe 360 =: 12,110 
Total Estimated Production Costs ............... $67,285 


This is the usual type letter (or “pitch”) 
sent to prospective “angels.” About 500 or 
more such letters arc sent out during the 
course of a year for 500 or more shows, 
and about 75 raise the needed budget. The 
rest cannot raise the money and_ those 
shows are dropped. 

As soon as the money is forthcoming, 
a show goes into rehearsal. What happens 
when a show goes into rehearsal? 

We attended a luncheon given by the 
Drama Desk, an association of theatrical 




















night reporters, editors and critics, and the guest But Logan went, sat in the back, and be- 
of honor was Director Josh Logan, whom gan taking notes on the show, comparing 
pnd these same reporters had beaten into pulp his work with the critical suggestions in 
— regarding a musical comedy show titled the press. Then he went away with the 
ang Wish You Were Here, formerly titled, when co-author, lyricist and song writer and 
it was a drama in 1937, Having a Won- five days later returned with 33 new pages 
derful Time. of script for the exhausted cast to memor- 
Having raised the $250,000 needed to ize. For weeks afterward the writers camc 
7,500 produce the show, Logan, who produced, back every day with new rewrite, and the 
2,500 directed, and wrote Wish You Were Here, hellish rehearsals continued. Everyone fell 
1,500 spent six weeks during the hot New York away to scarecrow proportions. But here is 
‘i summer rewriting and re-directing the what happened at the box office: 
, show until everyone was in a stupor. It Grosses of Wish You Were Here 
finally opened to a pretty bad press. First week $32,000 
Logan told us that the next day he 2nd “ 29,000 
could barely get himself out of bed to go 3rd“ 26,000 
—_ to the theatre and face the cast, but he 4th “ 25,000 
knew he had to or the word would get out Sth “* 29,000 
that he had abandoned the show. He knew 6th “ 34,000 
bata from the previous night that he would 7th “ 43,000 
again have to greet his best friends who 8th “ 47,000 
were at the show and pretend not to notice 9th “ 46,000 
id their shifting eyes and mumbled observa- 10th “ 51,000 
500 tions about the weather or “the family.” 1lth “ . 52,000 (capacity) 
(No one tells the author what he really 12th week to present. . 52,000 (capacity) 
ii thinks of a show; it’s not “done.” ) The show is the hottest ticket in New 
500 "THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES" 
says one satisfied client. “A short while ago, I was muddling along unable to get anywhere. 
Now, thanks to your unusually fine criticisms, things are beginning to brighten for me.” 
“I wish I had the guts to work with you long ago,” writes another. “You are certainly 
tops when it comes to whipping a story into shape.” 
What do these letters, and others like them that I receive regularly, mean to you? They 
mean that Ill tell you the truth about your manuscripts, not in vague and obscure generalities, 
000 but concretely. They mean I'll point out your mistakes and show you how to make your 
000 stories salable, as well as how to prevent these mistakes from recurring. They mean I'll give 


you the same painstaking attention I’ve given to those other writers who are now selling to 
virtually all the magazines and book publishers. They mean that if I take you in my limited 
group, you will become a selling writer, or it won’t cost you a penny. 
Send for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and does not 
110 obligate you. 
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) DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
or A Training Program 
he Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in_ the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as 
v3, outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will 
h discover untapped sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important 
c to you —- your manuscripts will become salable. 
se ‘**The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,’? says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
g To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 
3 
7 GEORGE KELTON 
J MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
al 

















Box 305-A 


Help For New Writers! . 
Stories, tty Oo oe — Books, Plays York. By the 200th performance, it had 
Complete Agency Service 


Stories and articles $1.00 each 1, vind words ; 
special rates on books and plays. 


paid back its investors. It plays to “stand- 
ing room only.” And the press did an un- 
precedented thing; it invited the cast and 


HARVEY FOREMAN producer-director to come and be honored 


. R.A . 
Providence, R. at a luncheon given by the men who had 





MARGUERITE KING WALTERS 
1115 E. Whitton Ave. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED knocked the show. Of course, such a happy 


Promptly. efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 


ending does not occur more than once 


corrections if desired. Carbon copy, exira first or twice in a decade. Usually, shows just 
page. Mailed flat. 75¢c per 1000 words plus mail- close 
ing costs. F 


This gives a playwright an idea of what 
Phecaix, Arisone happens after he finishes a play. The play 





for de 


is only 10% of the show, and perhaps that’s 


Use the services of a teacher and critic who why a playwright gets only 10% royalties. 
has helped writers to become prize winners. 


Write today to 7 - 
ADELE M. RIES The season on Broadway has been pretty 
7338 W. Everell Ave. vena 31, IM. active so far—quite a few hits, good grosses 





falls of her hii 


manuscript criticism in the y Bes fetion field. 


for almost all the shows, and a lot of plays 
optioned. Twenty shows are due for re- 








hearsal in this month of January. 
* 


EXPERT TYPING - S 


Punctuation, Phrasing Edited Several producers called us and asked 
PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE | that we do not publish their names in this 


P.O. Box 3289 column. They claim that they are flooded 


Washington 10, D. C. 


with plays and that these come with post- 








PR PPPPPPAPAPAPPAPPP>PP>PP>PP age due and usually without any return 





sary, 





Pure 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 

book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
and present your material in its very best shape 
for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 


_wowoewrvrvevevevwvevwvwevwvvyreweverewevwevevwwy™ 


postage. If a producer gets 20 such scripts 
and each costs $1 to send back, he obviously 
is not going to bless your most obdt. serv- 
ant. (He may not even return your script.) 

The complaints, also, were that the plays 
were very amateur, showed lack of crafts- 


-_wewewevevww* 
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correcti 





Neat 


3537 Third, 


y. Extra 


= Good quality bond. 
st an 


manship, bad typing, no know-how of the 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING contemporary stage. 


Prompt 
By experienced author’s t 
Free carbon co; 
ions if dodved. Proof read and mailed fiat. 
55c per 1,000 words, plus postage. 


Vv. KOEHLER no one will read a badly-typed play. A 


Accurate We suggest that you read one or two 
d last page. Minor | modern books on playwriting before you 
send your play off to market. Obviously, 





Detroit 1, Michigan 
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The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it= 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess, 


This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human, Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe P.A.K. 


“The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California, 





re- 








play should be typed by a professional 
typist. If you cannot afford $25 for this, 
why go any further? If you are a stenog- 
rapher, all right, or if your girl friend is, 
fine. But don’t submit a sloppy job. 
Plays have dialogue typed as follows: 
JOHN 
Hello, Mary, where are you? 


MARY 
I am here in the counting room, count- 
ing your money. 
(Leave two spaces. ) 


Here are a few dont’s: 

Don’t type your script this way, no mat- 
ter where you saw it done: 

JOHN: Hello, Mary, where are you? 
Because the character and his dialogue are 
two different things, keep them on different 
lines. 

Don’t put in stage directions like this: 

JOHN 
(crossing upstage, left center) 
Amateurs have a fondness for putting in 
stage directions; these are almost always 
unworkable. The director will have his 
own and doesn’t want yours. 

Don’t write long “sides” of dialogue. 
While one person is spouting the long 
dialogue everyone else on the stage has to 
stand still like a puppet so as not to distract 
the audience’s attention from the speaker. 
Long speeches are unnatural in life and 
look it on the stage. 

Don’t put too many people in your play, 
or too many sets, or too many props. Each 
few props means another stagehand at $150 
a week. Every person in your play means 
a minimum of $100 a week in salary. And, 
technically speaking, you cannot involve 
too many people in a drama _ without 
weakening the play and having too many 
openings and closings of doors, entrances 
and exits. 





On Receiving a Reject 
What I hoped would get 
The editor’s vote 
Apparently got 
The editor’s goat. 
A. S. Flaumenhaft 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$20,000 from General Mills 
$10,000 from Sealtest 
$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$5,000 from Armour 

$5,009 from Ticonderoga 
Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 
12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 


Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN” — bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION, 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 
EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to pontany | your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows ae how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to — sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, omnes and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, 1.50 

Copy with money order or check for March issue must 
reach us by February 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to rejects ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Actu- 
ally used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Some contain 
notations by stars, directors, etc, Invaluable for 
writers, actors. Reveals script forms, camera in- 
structions, dialogue. See how professionals make 
thousands! Written guarantee accompanies each 
script. Reasonable. Write: Beavers, 139-A East 87 
St., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 

teacher, 


GHOST WRITER — English 
S b i es, Revisions, Re- 


P 3s (any ), Them 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 


GET AHEAD! EXPAND YOUR BACKGROUND. 
Personal Reading Cyegvem and guidance will open 
» — Only $5. For free details write 

x R-3. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and forei languages gonmretaly, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proof-reading, copy edi- 
ting. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PROFIT BY EDITOR’S MISTAKES. Sell funny news- 
aper “slips.” Complete information, $1. Leroy 
organ, 115 West Conway, Benton, Arkansas. 


GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
F sample copy of “Cartoonists’ Market Let- 
ter,” Box 187 WD, La Habra, Calif. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS, $1.00! Printed 
neatly with name and full address. Catalog free. 
—* 2529-D Recosevelt, Redwood City, Cali- 
ornia. 


experienced. 








CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 

25e. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 

CONTACTS, agents, play investors, actors, and show- 
business executives. 50 names 25c. KATZ, 133-06 
Francis Lewis Bivd., Laurelton, L. I 





TYPISTS: New copyrighted booklet reveals ten money 
making home work plans. No selling or writing 
SF $1.00 postpaid. Strickland’s, Box 
447, mgmont, Colorado. 





GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1.00! Free 
Shales. Morey’s, 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, 





FACTS ABOUT WRITING in a trailer. Folio, $1.00. 
Doug Couden, Capistrano Beach 1, California. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and peskyeie reveals hid- 


talents, name, te and 50c cash. 
Melissa Studio, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each soweranes. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Copess alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, lling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters to Buditors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, etc. mplete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refund- 
able). While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 187, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Stanessts. 


GET ON THE COMIC BANDWAGON—Beginning and 
Experienced Writers up to $12 a Rass for scripts; 
$25 for fillers. “How to Write & Market Comics,” 
a complete brochure on plotting, writing, format, 
slant and markets by former editor. $2.00. George 
wogowen, 63-60 98th St., Forest Hills 74, New 

ork, 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—5S0c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
= this magazine, page 74. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, x 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


STAMPS WANTED! Collections, attic, closet accu- 
mulations—anything. Cash payment! Free Informa- 
tion! Payne, 1330 Albert, Racine 1, Wis. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, building conflict—characteri- 
zations, $1.00. Vanwag Press, 47 E. Walnut St., 


Pasadena 1, Calif 


U. S. NAVY POSTMARK, Wonderful gag opportuni- 
ties. Fool your friends, wives, sweethearts. Post- 
mark contains following words only: VU, avy, 
and dateline. Could come from anywhere. Fifty 
cents first stamped letter. Twenty-five for subse- 
quent. Michael ‘ade, Box 789, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. 


RECIPE MARKET LIST 25c. Recipes typed 5 for $1. 
Leroy Morgan, 115 West Conway, Benton, Arkan- 
sas. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS CO.— Publishers wanted 
for Mail Sale Advertiser. Your ad of 60 words in 
first issue for $6.00. 42 price for following issues 
you co-publish. You will receive 100 copies with 
your name so orders for ads will come to you. Keep 
half of money reeceived for advertising and send 
the other to publisher with ads. Sample copy, 10c. 
Ralph Wingate, Box 1132, Wilmington 99, Dela. 














THINKING of starting a community paper? Need 
more know-how? Nine page folio outlining plan of 
procedure for $2. Lamson, Box 218-A, Chelsea 
Station, New York 11. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED by recognized — 
ogist. Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept. 
D, 11 E. 32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 





“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


PAY DAY EVERY DAY without leaving your home, 
by song newspapers. Send $1.00 to Strick- 
land’s. P. O. Box 447, Longmont, Colorado, for 
detailed, complete, proven instructions for estab- 
lishing your own clipping bureau. 


SELL BOOKS BY MAIL! Everything furnished, 25c! 
Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 








MIAMI POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 25c¢. Con- 
fidential. Florida questions answered, $1.00. B. 
Robin, P. O. Box 155, University of Miami, Fla. 


DIFFICULTY IN PLOTTING? PLOTS 4 for a dollar. 
Fully outlined. State your field, we supply the rest. 
2 Jameson, 23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

anada. 
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SAVE TIME, MONEY AND FOOD! For only $9.95 

ou can defrost your refrigerator automatically. 

Plugs right in. Send check or M. O. to Lustigman’s 
Bargains, 15 Ave. F, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS—List of 100 Record Companies, 25c. 
Writer’s Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


FORMER SEA CAPTAIN on lookout for a collabora- 
tor. Modern times odyssey plot ready for launching. 
A. L. Pobler, P. QO. B. 383, Hollywood, Fla. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 Ki!- 
patrick, Skokie, Ill. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER will write technical articles 
and do technical research to your order for small 
fee. Michaeloff, 10904 Woodland, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS Postmark, 1 to 3 letters $1. AIR- 
MAIL. (Free native horseshoe ring included) Add. 
Good Fortune House, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


THE ORDER OF THE MAYANS—inspirational, in- 
formational, fraternal. A league of thinkers and 
doers. Free brochure upon pognect. P. O. Box 2710, 
Dept. WD-1A, Sn Antonio 6, Texas. 








$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 

kets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 
NOW! SAVE MONEY! THRIFTY RIBBON RE- 
JUVENATOR revives faded Typewriter ribbons. 
Give color or colors. Order 2 oz. bottle now and 
receive beautiful Plastic Utility Box. Both items 
only $1 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or re- 
turn for refund. Model Service, 216 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 6, 


HAVE SEVERAL COPIES of an illustrated book 
which I will pay someone to place in bookstores 

a certain area for @ on a percentage basis. 
Can advance some cash to begin. Or state your 
terms. Correspondence invited. L. C. Dearen, 532 
SW 34th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home Worker 
Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Sizemore, Box 


29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
paeogrere Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. KALEI- 
APH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 624 

North Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, Texas. 


WRITERS—Library Congress, National Archives, at 
your fingertips with our competent research ser- 
vice. Prints, photographs, documents, history, gen- 
eral information, wea!th of background material 
for el best seller, reasonable charges. Details 
10c. Washington Research Service, 422 Wash. Bldzg., 
Wash. 5, D. C. 


GAG WRITER wants to contact active cartoonists. 
Fendrich, 424 South 30th, Billings, Mont. 


MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY—A dramatic voice 
reads your novel, short story, try. essay, etc. 
into a microphone; forever sealin our Literary 
Masterpiece on 16” UNBREAKABLE RECORDS. 
Your wir will become a permanent treas- 
ure on ALUMINUM BASE UNBREAKABLE REC- 
ORDS. $2.50 up to 1,000 words; $1.75 every 1,000 
thereafter. All manuscripts and records carefully 
wrapped in strong carton boxes. We pay return 
postage and insure prompt delivery. State choice of 
peeds: 
cash o 





33-1/3, 78 R. P.M. Send manuscript with 
r M.O. MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY, 
P. O. Box 1197, Oakland, Calif. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME. Start your own Mail 
Order Business. Spare or Full Time. Postal brings 
full details. Tudor Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, New York. Z 


RELIABLE DISPATCH of your letters from “Nation’: 
Capitol” 25c. Mailem, 422 Wash. Bldg., Wash. 5 


EIGHT USED POCKET BOOKS $1.00. State interests, 
authors. Tom’s Books. 211 Ashland, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


LIST OF POETRY CONTESTS FOR 1953. Complete 
Talse., 8c. Stella Weston Tuttle, Box 392, Miami, 











DR®PP PAA AAAI AAAAAAARRARAesnnr 
WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. Former 
teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national publishing 
house experience will analyze mss., edit, or collaborate with 


author in need of professional help. Marketing. New York 
contacts. 

CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Box 1970 Chicago, Iilinols 


BPP PEP PAP PP PE PPP PPP PRP LPP Pe 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
FREE BOOKLET. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS. 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 














SONGWRITERS—Professional copies your song, 4c 
page including copyist (32 bar song) arranging 
extra; 300 minimum; COD; Prompt, professional 
service guaranteed. Original returned. G. H. Nelson, 
1321 Atlantic, Long Beach, California. 


“ALFRED” Comic Strips. Genuine Originals of Na- 
tionally Syndicated Feature. $2. Three for $5. Carl 
Ryman, 1012 2nd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capitali- 
— 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 

enna. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Par- 
ticulars free. Carteen-Ad-Sorvies, Argyle 18 Wis- 





consin. 
WANTED: To team up with Cartoonist, Illustrator, 
Writer or Publisher, begi or professional. Pat- 





ented Idea. If willing to show evidence of 
faith, write for more information. Beissner, 1132 
Paso Hondo St., San Antonio 2, Texas. 


PATRIOT—Start collection, authentic reproductions 
of famous American documents—*“Constitution,” 
Declaration Independence, Presidents’ signatures, 
Details 10c. Documents Dept., W 422 Wash. Bidg., 
Wash., D C. 


“DO YOU HAVE QUESTIONS on why God does, or 
allows this or that, when writing stories with a 
spiritual emgnacie. or questions of your children 
or friends? t me try to answer them for you. 

1.00 a letter (no checks) to N. S. Aurand, 520 
alton Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


* *& *& *& FOUR-STAR VALUES! Savings on your 
magazine subscriptions. Send postcard for free 
folder—-many special offers this month! All pee 
lar publications represented. Write WIND a, 
“Magazine Headquarters,” Dept. L-2, McRae, Ga. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS” dissipates writing inhibitions; 
breeds fluency, confidence, SUCCESS. “Powerdam 
Relaxation”’ induces refreshing sleep; hoards, gen- 
erates creative energy for optimum writing output. 
$1.00 procures both instructions. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Lloyd Collins, Appalachia, Virginia. 


WRITERS! CARTOONISTS! PERFORATED WHITE 
GUMMED STICKERS, Excellent for addressing ea- 
velopes—ideal for typewriter. 25 82x11 sheets 
(825 individual _ stic’ ers). $1.00. Hugh McHugh, 
71 Ellis Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


—A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA every week for 
a year—$5.00 to cover postage and stationery— 











Specific questions answered 3 for $1.00. Patricia 
Clayton, 2119 19th Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMATION 
GUIDE. Full of hints, plans, lessons, and markete 
for gagwriters and cartoonists. Sampje copy 25c or 
5 for $1.00. INFORMATION GUI 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
March Article Possibilities 


1. TRADEMARKS USED BY MAN- 
UFACTURERS OF YOUR STATE. The 
oldest in use; designers of leading trade- 
marks; how trademarks are registered. 
Slant: how trademarks often become one 
of the most valuable assets of a company 
because they instantly suggest the product 
and the manufacturer. 

2. THE ARCHIVES OF YOUR 
CITY. Protecting public and historical 
papers; number of records deposited there; 
the most valuable documents in the ar- 
chives. How often are the documents and 
records consulted? 

3. THE OLDEST PATRIOTIC 
SONGS IN THE UNITED STATES. An- 
niversary angle: The Star Spangled Banner 
was made the national anthem on this day 
in 1931. Composers of patriotic numbers 
who saw military service. Inspirations for 
the tunes. 

4, HOW TO KEEP CHILDREN 
QUIET. Interview veteran school teach- 
ers of your city. Which sex is more talk- 
ative in the classrooms? 

5. THE TIMETABLE OF THE LO- 
CAL RAILROAD STATION. Slant: how 
the timetable is a symbol of the accuracy 
and dependability of trains. The number 
of arrivals and departures of trains each 
day and night; how the engineers follow 
their schedules. 

@. ODD EXPERIENCES OF A LO- 
CAL STILT WALKER. How his walking 
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never fails to attract attention, and how 
his presence inspires fear in some children. 
The tallest stilts used; facts about walking 
in this manner; mishaps. 

7. ‘““LUTHER BURBANKS” IN 
YOUR STATE. Today marks the 104th 
anniversary of the birth of the famous 
plant breeder. Check on the latest ex- 
periments at an agricultural station in the 
state. Crop yields expected in the next 
quarter of a century. Slant: the necessity 
of increasing yields to take care of the con- 
stant growth in population. 

8. THE DEAN OF RETIRED 
PREACHERS IN YOUR STATE. High- 
lights of his ministerial career; approximate 
number of sermons he has delivered and 
the number of baptisms; where he served 
the longest as pastor; his favorite Bible 
verses. Does he take to the pulpit now 
and then? 

9. PRINTER’S JARGON. For in- 
stance, an apprentice in a printing shop 
is known as a “printer’s devil.” Expressions 
that are dying out. Consult a veteran 
printer. 

10. PETS AT THE COUNTY JAIL. 
Do any of the animals belong to prisoners 
and hang around just to be near their im- 
prisoned masters? Tricks performed by the 
pets. Does the sheriff or jailer keep a 
watch dog? 

11. THE YOUNGEST SCHOOL 
TRUSTEE IN YOUR CITY. His interest 
in educational matters and his ideas con- 
cerning school progress. New trends in the 
classrooms. 

12. LOCAL POSTMASTERS RE- 
CALLED BY THE OLDEST RESIDENT 
OF YOUR CITY. Tie in the fact that 
on March 12, 1789, Congress established 
the United States Post Office. Slant: how 
the rise of postal service locally reflects 
growth of the city itself. 

13. A WIDELY-KNOWN TOAST- 
MASTER OF YOUR CITY. Most promi- 
nent persons he has introduced at meet- 
ings; blunders that caused his face to turn 
red; the funniest jokes he has heard told by 
speakers. The toastmaster’s reputation as 
a speaker himself. 

14, RED-HAIRED COACHES IN 
YOUR STATE WHO HAVE MADE 
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OUTSTANDING RECORDS IN 
SPORTS. Tempers—or lack of them— 
displayed by the coaches. Their most thrill- 
ing moments in games, as both players and 
teachers. Red-haired stars taught by the 
coaches. 

15. WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE 
SUNBONNET? The county agent can 
direct you to rural homes where women 
still wear the sunbonnet. 

16. MUSICAL’TASTES OF A STRIP 
TEASER. Can she play a musical instru- 
ment? Her preferences in songs. Is opera 
her secret love? 

17. A SCHOOL BOY OF YOUR 
CITY WHO HAS AN EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION OF ARROWHEADS. 
Slant: how the collection has added in- 
terest to his study of Indian life in his sec- 
tion besides providing a fascinating hobby. 
Where most of the arrowheads were gath- 
ered; other Indian relics he has collected. 
Is the lad an expert with the bow and the 
arrow? 

18. A VETERAN CARPENTER OF 
YOUR CITY WHO HAS NEVER HAD 
AN ACCIDENT. Making sure of scaf- 
folds; how the subject practices safety first; 
fatal mishaps he has witnessed in his work; 
tallest buildings on which he has worked. 

19. USE OF THE STRAIT JACKET. 
How often do local officers resort to using 
this “coat” in cases of insane persons? Most 
common acts of violence performed by 
erazy persons. Do more men or women lose 
their minds in your county? 

20. COMMON SUPERSTITIONS 
OF FARMERS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Superstitions concerning the weather. Crop 
planting by superstitions. Slant: the role 
of old-time farmers as “weather prophets” 
as a result of weather signs. 

21. AN INSIGHT INTO THE 
HOLDS USED BY LEADING WRES- 
TLERS IN YOUR STATE. The most 
effectives ones; how to break holds. Serious 
injuries suffered by the wrestlers; keeping 
in trim between engagements. 

22. FAVORITE RECIPES OF BLIND 
COOKS IN YOUR CITY. Braille de- 
vices on the stoves; typical meals prepared 
by the sightless cooks. Does smell play a 
part in the cooking? Other household 





ZACHARY BALL 


Offers collaborative instruction in fiction 
craftsmanship. 


| WRITE WITH YOUI 
WE WRITE STORIES TOGETHER 


Box 455 Little River Miami, Florida 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt service. 
| carbon free. 
20c sheet. 


BEST TYPING SERVICE 
229 E. Walnut St., Titusville, Pa. 








CRITICISM, REVISION, REWRITING 


Prompt service, accurate reports. CONDENSED AP- 
PRAISAL and ANALYSIS of noes or article up to 5000 
words: $1. COMPLETE MAN RIPT fe in- 
cluding pereine AND MINOR EVISIO NS on your script 

FREE equested: $1 per 1000 words. Minimum: $2. IF 
SCRIP t Iss SALABLE, will quote fee for rewriting, ghost- 
ing or collaboration. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one -whose_ work 
is appez ring currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

* but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
leche ded. W: rit e for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, interested work 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar 
60c per thousand words 


GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks f 
itself, (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of v: arious labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 











AUTHORS 


We Want New 
Manuscripts 
Dirigo Editions is on the 
look-out for promising 
book scripts. We can 
publish your book by our 
cooperative plan if it fits into our special 
marketing program. Write us for details. 

Dirigo Editions 


Manchester, Maine 
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achievements, as sewing. 

23. HOBBIES OF A LOCAL ZOO 
KEEPER. Is he raising pets at home? His 
preferences in the animal world; his most 
exciting moments as a zoo keeper. 

24. STATE OFFICIALS WHO 
HOLD TO THE OLD SAYING, 
“EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO 
RISE.” The daily schedule of the officials, 
particularly the governor and the lieutenant- 
governor. Officials who were reared in the 
country and were “brought up” on carly 
hours. 

25. THE LARGEST ARMORY IN 
YOUR STATE. National Guard activities 
there and the leaders; the amount of war 
equipment in the armory; details about the 
structure. 

26. PET PEEVES OF OFFICIALS 
IN THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE. 
What annoys the officials most of all? The 
most unusual requests; how the officials are 
besieged by canvassers in civic, religious, 
and other kinds of drives. Slant: the court- 
house as a sort of “information bureau,” 
in the eyes of numberless persons. 





HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
problems. I‘il tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I'll do it over, Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 








thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 


Box 115 Bloomington, Ill. 








NEW MANUSCRIPTS FROM OLD! 


© Due to demand, Clover House Publishers now offers 
you a complete Blue Penciling Revision and Profes- 
sional Retyping Service, for any ms. or book. 


DETAILS FREE. Write: 
SES uous 














WRITERS of POETRY 


Sante Monica, Calif. 
Send us one of your best poems levy subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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27. YOUR STATE’S FOREMOST 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. Admirals, for instance. 
Naval heroes and medals accorded them. 
Washington signed the act creating the 
Navy on this day in 1794. 

28. A YOUTH OF YOUR CITY 
WHO IS A WIZARD TIGHT ROPE 
WALKER. How he, or she, achieved mas- 
tery in balancing. Are the parents acro- 
bats? Tips to would-be ‘tight rope walkers. 
Any offers by circuses? Slant: tight rope 
walking as a teacher of co-ordination and 
as excellent exercise. 

29. THE LEADING WEDDING 
DECORATOR OF YOUR CITY. The 
amount of work in decorating for an aver- 
age wedding; the most lavish weddings 
during the subject’s career; the greatest 
rush months. 

30. BOUNDARY QUARRELS 
AMONG COUNTIES IN YOUR STATE 
SINCE EARLY TIMES. Results of sur- 
veys. Markers used to denote present 
boundaries. 

31. A VISIT TO A TACK FAC- 
TORY. The machinery and the daily out- 
put. Has tack consumption increased in 
recent years? 





PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 69) 


MAGAZINES (Back Dated) Clipping Service. Robi- 
son’s, 24 Werner Street, Daly City 6, California. 


THERE IS A VERY MUCH BETTER THAN AVER- 
AGE OPPORTUNITY for advancement in the posi- 
tion we have to fill. We need a man about 25, who 
is a fast typist, and who has had experience in 
editing copy, rewriting and revising press releases. 
We publish, at Chicago, weekly pe monthly trade 
papers of established reputation. Immediate and 
future possibilities definitely good for the qualified 
man, Write full particulars to Box N-6. 


BRAZIL CALLING! Beginning writer wishes to ex- 
change ideas on writing problems. Seeks help on 
slangs and Americanism and gives information on 
literature from Brazil. Mario Almeida, P.O, Box 
2302, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


WAR VETERAN interested in literary endeavor de- 
sires correspondence from other writers. Box 704, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, STUDENTS: send for your 
copy of Let’s Live in Mexico today. It is a complete 
manual of all regulations and procedures for estab- 
lishing residence in sunny Mexico, where you can 
live at a fraction of what you are spending now. 
Cleth bound edition, only $2.00, postpaid. Interna- 
tional Publications, Box 789, Harlingen, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OP- 
PORTUNITY. Supply GLC with original articles, 
cartoons, stories, poems, Fillers especially needed. 
Get sample 25c silver. McPlastens, COWD-609 
West First, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Or Collier’s .. . 
(Continued from page 31) 


know? If the second question can be 
answered with a strong reason, then send 
in your query by all means.” 


Writers have a tendency to kick around 
the term “human interest” when plumping 
for a story, Dakin complains. “Someone 
will come into my office and say, ‘Pay my 
expenses to the Fiji Islands and I'll send 
you some real copy.’ 

‘What’s with the Fiji Islands?’ [ ask. 

‘Oh, natives and fishing and uh, oh yeah, 
lots of human interest.’ 


“But when you turn human_ interest 
around and_ ask, interest what 
humans?’ they begin to stammer.” 

The human that Dakin is trying to inter- 
est in Collier's articles is between 26 and 
35, married with one or two children, a 
veteran and earns an average income for 
his age and locality (a category about as 
general as Grant). He considers this mass 
personified his typical reader, and this is 
the person he has in mind when he says, 
“People do not sit down to read informa- 
tion per se. If this were true, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica would be the best-selling 
book in the nation. Writers must know 
which information to select, which informa- 
tion will hit the most readers. An article 
on polio, a disease which threatens every 
child, will find greater readership than an 
article on cerebral palsy, which is not con- 
tagious.” 

Like the editors, or maybe because of 
them, Collier's political outlook also has 
skipped about during the past 10 or so years. 
During the late ’30’s, Collier’s was pro-New 
Deal and later, when the “Commie” tag 
was flung at the publication, the editorial 
page pendulumed to the right. Dakin says 
that the magazine is at a political normal 
now and adds, “Collier’s should not be a 
faction of any party. Every problem should 
be faced as it arises and we should decide 
on the issue itself. National elections show 
the country split about 54-46, so the cross- 
section of our readership should run about 
the same on any given question.” (The 





lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale, Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry lc per line. 

CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song poems set to music. Free examination, songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
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457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 




















COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, posi cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
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I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 


necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


6840 Odin St., Studio 17 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 






























































ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes your stories and 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form. Then, as your agent, I market 
them for you. 


As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
first submission, be it article, short story or 
novel — at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. 
Write for information. 

“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
writers’ lives and working methods,” is what 
one man said about my book MODERN 
WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











YE hy TYPING & EDITORIAL 


benefits are offerd in our complete service to writers. 
For details write: 


TEMPLETON SeRvics 


273 W. 47 St. New York 36, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. ). Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry lc per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St, Louis 10, Mo. 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry, Box 57 Dept. D 


” 


Fern Park, Fia. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories. Forty cents per thousand 
words. Free carbon copies. Poetry one cent per line. 
Bond paper. Disabled veteran. 


ADDISON J. ALTON 


3102 Concert Street Keokuk, lowa 
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publication backed Eisenhower during the 
recent campaign but there was a heavy 
pro-Stevenson feeling among the staff.) 

Now in his sixth month as editor of 
Collier's, Dakin still finds his job exciting, 
still works anywhere from 60 to 80 hours 
a week (a schedule rejected by most edi- 
tors), including a staffless, telephoneless 
Saturday. He depends heavily upon depart- 
ment heads and Managing Editor Gordon 
Manning for the successful conduct of their 
functions. He considers his position similar 
to the flyball governor on a steam engine, 
“Not producing steam, but if not there, 
everything would fall apart.” The steam 
engine model in his office is actually an 
empty cigar humidor which mechanically 
clips cigar ends and expels kitchen matches 
headfirst when the piston moves. 

Dakin refers to his short-term service to 
date as “my 10 minutes here,” but is firmly 
convinced that Colliers today is vastly 
different from the Collier’s of Mr. Ruppel. 
Under Ruppel the magazine was similar to 
a newspaper, almost completely staff writ- 
ten, and constantly riding on the tail coat 
of last week’s headlines. 

Collier's is currently carrying five or six 
major articles in every issue. In the first 16 
issues put out under Dakin’s direction, four 
per cent of the non-fiction was purchased 
from out-of-the-mail manuscripts. The 
other 96% was staff written or purchased 
by telephone query (known writers) or 
mail query (known and unknown writers). 
Like the fiction editors, article editors are 
willing to help the writer-with-idea get it 
down in acceptable format and style. Their 
non-fiction rates are topped only by Read- 
er’s Digest (a publication limited on origi- 
nal purchases, but high on payment), and 
they purchase only first rights. Dakin’s 
experience has proven to him that many 
good ideas die in labor, that “experts” with 
knowledge Collier’s readers would welcome 
shy away from writing because they feel 
a lack of writing ability. “Rewrite men are 
available by the dozen,” he says. “What 
we need is the man with information.” 

Dakin stands up, leans over his desk, 
flutters his hands: “Let’s say I discover a 
new, a great short cut to Grant’s Tomb. 
I run out of the building, cross the street 
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and collar the first man I meet. ‘Hey,’ I 
say, ‘I just discovered a great short cut 
to Grant’s Tomb!’ ‘You nuts?’ asks the 
stranger and he brushes by. The next man 
along is a guy I know. ‘Hi Ed,’ I say, ‘I 
just discovered a great new short cut to 
Grant’s Tomb!’ ‘Well uh 

that’s nice Roger have to be get- 
ting along call me for lunch some- 


time.’ But the third man along—he comes 
up to me. He has a puzzled expression on 
his face. He stammers for a moment and 


then he says, ‘Pardon me, I’m a stranger in 
New York. Can you tell me how to get to 
Grant’s Tomb?” 

Today’s man-on-the-street not be 
particularly interested in a short cut to 
Grant’s Tomb but, according to Dakin, he’s 
itching for information. And he’s going to 
get it from Collier’s—up to and including 
directions for a trip to the moon—at least, 
partway. 


may 


Slick Short-Shorts 
(Continued from page 2+) 


a good thing he’s a boy. Looks are so 
much more important to a girl.” Then 
she had blushed at her tactlessness and 
added: “He’s certainly healthy.” 

The entire story concerns itself with a 
mother who loves her child but admits to 
herself that he is as homely as the pro- 
verbial mud fence. It concerns her efforts 
to compensate for the lack of good looks. 
The father is there too, briefly, and the girl 
Kenny eventually falls in love with. 

I employed dialogue for characteriza- 
tion and mood. 


“Just what are you trying to prove?” 
Big Ken asked. “The kid isn’t a freak, 
you know. He just happens to be a 
little on the homely side.” 

“Don’t you want your son to be well 
adjusted?” Norma demanded _heat- 
edly. Secretly, she wondered why 
Kenny couldn’t have inherited some of 
her husband’s good looks. 


Kenny, himself, has just one speech: 
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WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed by professional typist, 
on 20 lb. Bond 
60c per 1000 words — One Carbon 
Postage Please 
LUCYLLE FOSTER 


Box 192 Kellogg. lowa 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heldeman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 


No long ataing or professional style and plotting technique 
humor, juvenile stories house: 





needed. Show tg Ly rite 
hold tips, rewrite C 
kets, also month mre help to 1500 words agies 


fillers if you 
order now, ‘yo = courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 


J. < “SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
Dept. 


P. 0. Box 1008, Glendale, Callfornia. 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song Analysis; 
Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, for nominal fee. 
FREE poem examination. Song writing lesson free, upon 
request. State EXACTLY what you write ... poems only, 
music only, or both poems and music. 

HEAR the quality of our composing! Order our new 

hit, “YOU CAN'T MAKE HONEY." Band and vocal 

record, $1.25 (two songs). Sheet music copy, 50c. 


SONG SERVICE 


333 W. 56th St. Dept. WD New York 19, N. Y. 














YOU CAN MASTER 
THE TRICKS OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING 


—smooth transitions, crisp dialog, colorful phrases, 
interest-grabbing opening, an ending that packs a punch 
and binds story together. 


1 GIVE YOUR STORY 
Originality — Appeal 


For, stories under 5000 words: 
Detailed “‘show-you-how’’ analysis — $s 
Collaboration that ‘‘does it for you’’ — $10 


Brilliance 


Prompt service — no waiting 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

















ul” WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs ars mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take §-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
thelr copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their “best story-so far.” 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East I2th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


() Enter my five-month subscription te WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


() Eater my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 


Address 


City... eeawet State... 





“Her name’s Marilee Courtright,” 
he told his mother dreamily. “She sits 
right across the aisle from me _ in 
Ancient History. Gosh, she’s beauti- 
full” 
gut Kenny is scen again and again through 

his mother’s cyes. You know Kenny from 

his cowlick to his awkward feet. You're a 

little sorry for him because he’s so homely, 

but you’re happy for him, too, because he 
has such a swell, understanding mother. 

I tried to withhold the inevitable ending 

until the last sentence. 

“But how did you know I was 
Kenny’s mother?” Norma asked. “Did 
Kenny point us out?” 

“Oh, no—he didn’t have to.” The 
girl gave a shy smile. “He just told 
me to look for a woman who looked 
exactly like him, so of course I knew 
you immediately.” 

Before starting this article I made up a 
chart on my 25 short-short sales. Since it 
concerns much-disputed questions such as 
the number of characters, viewpoint, ctc., 
it may prove helpful. 


Characters Sales 
Two characters 12 
Three characters 9 
Four characters 2 
More characters 2 


Viewpoint 
Main character, third person. 20 
Main character, first person 3 
Author omniscient 2 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohle 
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For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
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required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 
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Time Lapse 

Less than one hour 
in Less than one day. 
ti- Less than one week 

More than one weck 
Titles 

One word 

Two words 

Three words 
ie Four words 

Five words 

In all but three stories I had two or three 
scenes. 

I probably should have assembled this 
chart ages ago. Then I’d have known that 
I’m more successful writing third-person 
stories, with a two-word title, starring two 
characters, in two or three scenes, cover- 
ing an hour time lapse. Or something .. . . 

There is, alas, no magic formula for writ- 
ing. the short-short. Once you serve your 
apprenticeship and reach the point where 
ip a you go to lunch with editors and they send 
ve it you chummy little notes . . . . you still get 
2 asf rejections! 
ct, | I will not say that some of my “best” 
stories have failed to find editors—just be- 
cause they are my favorites is no reason to 
believe that the editors don’t know what 
they’re doing. On my recent trip to New 
York City (my first, by the way), three of 
the five editors I met mentioned a story 
that had been “almost right,” the same 
story. They all thought it had reader identi- 
fication, was highly amusing—but no onc 
bought it. That story is still going the 

rounds, but I’m confident that it will sell 
eventually. 
In late September of last year I had 
— | luncheon with Anne Einselen of Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Anne’s name pops up again 
| and again in articles by free-lance writers 
and now I understand why. She’s friendly, 
s she’s fun, and she’s helpful. I was trying to 
pin her down about fiction needs and she 
gave me a very practical piece of advice: 
— “Don’t sit down and try to pound out a 
piece of Journal-type fiction,” she advised 
, me. “Just write us a Sherburne-type story, 
: about your family . . . . or your children 
.. or anything you feel strongly about.” 
.| I think that was good advice. I hope it 


was. Because I’m deing my best to follow it. 
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Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain hew 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smeoth- 
paper sh ga They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
or and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editers, 
who will take an individual interest in 
progress. Complete details and an cules 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have ever th come up im the 
editor’s cand when he picks A pur story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my reade: ike this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire Ree prompts my readers to lay 
dowa good money to buy my magazine? 





Te sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story his eyes. This is to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it’s your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism 
DIGEST is to teach you the 
particular story that you send us. 
many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


° ee ee & Pe le the reader can 

A ap hd problems 

the kind “ol problems “ee 1. readers meet 
themselves? 


rtment of WRITER’S 
itor’s viewpoint on the 
are some of 


Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

© Do teges sees comm to ge & he ar of 
reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

> ae ae aly Se pares ty Setay Se Gat Guo 
pages down to a half page? 

© Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the at to os SS pet Ge ae 6 board 

pointer 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’ DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St, Cincinnatl 10, Ohio 
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Juvenile Fiction Markets 

(Continued from page 27) 
family, sports, mystery, travel, camping. 
Pays up to Yc a word, 15th of month fol- 
lowing purchase. Jane Buerger, editor, says: 
“We want true or possible plots—clean, 
wholesome, Christian character-building, 
but not preachy—full of action. Also need 
illustrated hobby and handicraft articles, 
200 to 300 words, and puzzles.” 

Junior World, Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Stories for boys and girls 9 to 12, 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Verse, 2, 3, and 4 stanzas. 
Pays on acceptance. Dorothy M. Livsey, 
editor. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Penn. Wholesome and character-build- 
ing fiction to 2,200 words for children 9 to 
12. Pays $5 to $7.50 per 1,000 words, on 
acceptance. Direct manuscripts to “The 
Editor.” 

Our Little Messenger, 38 West 5th St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. For Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
grade levels, short stories 100 to 150 words, 
verse to 12 lines. Dorothy I. Andrews, 
editor. 

Pictures and Stories, Methodist Pub. 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Stories, 950 words or less, poems for chil- 
dren 6 to 8. Pays on acceptance. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Mystery, camping, adventure, animal short 
stories for boys and girls 9 to 12. Verse, 4 
to 12 lines. Pays lc a word and up, on 
acceptance. Willie Jean Stewart, editor, 
says: “Stories must have positive, character- 
building values, not goody-goody but show- 
ing workable solutions to normal problems 
of this age group. Plot and solutions must 
be believable.” 

Stories for Primary Children, 930 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penn. For 
boys and girls 4 to 8, well-plotted stories, 

(Continued on page 80) 





TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage of my many are" experience in literary 
editorial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates: All fiction, articles, book- sengthe, 7Se per M words, 
one carbon, minor so gage only. 1.00 minimum on any 
ms. under 1,000 w turn postage requi 
Information on week’ work, playscripts, etc., furnished on 


request. 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Teenie Bohert pivtionary. ae 


eg Blt 
ames C. Poad 
Fundamentals of Cond Writing... 4.75 
Robert Penn Warren 
Protection and Marketing of 


4.9 
gar Simplified. - ke 


Literary Property............. 3.75 
Technique of Clear Writing. . . 3.50 
junning 
Roget’s Thesarus............... 1.50 
ol A! eae 3.00 
SG ee eae 3.50 
Basescu 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning.......... 3.50 
Easy wu to Cartooning........ 1.00 
Editorial. ee 5 alae shares 2.75 
Spencer 
How To Create Gags.......... 2.00 


Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology. ... 5.00 
Modern Criminal ye pom 4.75 
Soderman nN O’Connel 

Murder, Madness and the Law.. 3.50 
Louis H. Cohen 

Mystery Fiction................ 2.50 
Marie Rodell 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction, Burack...........0... 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 

. P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
_ Will Herman 
wees | a for Boys and Girls 3.00 
Writing: — Fiction «.....4.... 2.50 
itney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Welds | & Marketing.... 5.50 
George Bird 
ee. Von-Fiction............ 3.00 
alter S. Campbell 
Technigue in Article Writing. ... 3.50 
eson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


$10 











MARKETS 


Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section............. 3.50 
ee Ee Oe eee 3.50 
Mahieu w Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
urack 

How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
omro 

How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 

Woodfor 

Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 

zzell 
PLAYWRITING 

Playwriting for Brodaway....... 2.00 
co Shull 

Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
ee a of Screenplay Writing 2.00 


Write that Play ................3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 

Writing For the Screen......... 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


a Formulas # Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harr 
101 pane _— & Abused. . . 1.2 
Plots, That ee .... 3.00 
Tharles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.50 
Campbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.50 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 

rthur Kor 

Seven Principles of Poetry..... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 

Writing and Selling eenenenell 


Card Verse, Barr. . ; 1.9 
Writing Light Verse..... 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing . 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio & Television Writing 6.50 
ax Wylie 
Television Writing Terre 
Robert S. Greene 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
Gilbert Seldes 


Books listed below are selected 
by Wrirter’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 


days if dissatisfied. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


Narrative Technigque............ 3.75 
Thomas Uceell 

Short Story Writing .... ion oo 
Tremaine 

Short Story Writing For Profit.. 2.00 
Blackiston 

Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 


woo 
Writers: Le the Short Shorts 3.00 
ildred 1. Reid 


Writing Fiction eee — 
Robert Smith 
Writing ~ Fiction oo. ae 
ampbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Jollett 
Your Key to Successful Writing.. 3.00 
Lajos Egri 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 

ce fl ere 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 

Best Advice on How to Write 3.50 
Gorham Munson 

Characters Make Your Story 3.50 
Marien Elwoo 


Creative Approach to Writing 3.00 
Roger Garrison 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins... . 3.73 
The Magazine World........... 5.6 
Wolseley 
111 Don’ts for Writers......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Trial and Error ........ tecacs 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred at. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How ...... 1.00 
ildred I. Reid 
Writers : oe to Earn........ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Wetter s Notebook Ar, 
Somerset Maugham ’ 
Writing of Biography «> toe 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 


A. S. Hoffman_. 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell B 
Writing to Sell ........ ee 
Scott Meredith 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


For which I enclose... 


Name 


Address 

















REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25¢ — $2 per yeor 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios 


Special Help for Beginners 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 
0000000800808 8868888S8O8OS6OO88 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 



































Four VALUABLE BOOKS 
For Short-Short Story Writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
by Robert Oberfirst 
Analyses of short-shorts from Collier’s, New Yorker, 
Esquire, etc. ‘‘Oberfirst not only gives you the tricks, 
but tricks you into mastering them.”—New Haven 
Journal-Courier, 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
by Robert Oberfirst 
“The author, a specialist in the short-short, has 
collected 28 of his published short-shorts which might 
serve as a companion volume to his other books on 
short-short technique.” —TJhe Writer. 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
by Robert Oberfirst and others 
Published by The Writer, Inc., and soutstning chep- 
ters by Robert Oberfirst, Ben Ames Williams, Walter 
S. Campbell, Quentin Reynolds, and others. A 
Collier’s Short-Short analyzed by Robert Oberfirst. 
1952 ANTHOLOGY OF 
BEST ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 33 outstanding, original short-shorts 
by talented, new authors, plus biographic sketches 
of all authors represented and a discussion of short- 
short technique by the editor. 


All four books at a special reduced price of $7.75 
Send your order to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
































1,000 words. Pays Yec a word, on accept- 
ance. Evelyn Nevin, editor, says: “Our 
files are low on humorous stories.” 

Story Parade, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N.Y. Fiction 1,000 to 2,500 words for 
boys and girls 6 to 12. Poems. Pays a mini- 
mum of 2c a word for fiction, on accept- 
ance, with more for good shorts. Lockie 
Parker, editor, says: “The shorter they are, 
the better we like them and please, some 
modern themes.” 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Penn. For children under 9, 
character-building fiction to 750 words, 
particularly stories with a Christian family 
setting. Pays $7.50 per 1,000 words, on 
acceptance. Direct manuscripts to “The 
Editor.” 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. For 
children under 9, short stories 300 to 1,000 
words. Poems to 20 lines. Pays on accept- 
ance. Dorothy M. Livsey, editor. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. For 
children 4 to 8, stories to 700 words. Verse 
to 12 lines. Pays lc a word and up, on 
acceptance. Willie Jean Stewart, editor, 
says: “We require stories with plot, action, 
written in the normal language of children 
of these ages.” 

Trailblazer, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Penn. For boys and girls 9 to 11, 
stories of 1,000 to 2,000 words. Poems, 4 
to 20 lines. Pays 34c a word and up, on 
acceptance. Evelyn Nevin, editor, says: 
“We need well-plotted serials from three to 
13 chapters in length.” 

Twelve/Fifteen, Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Ten- 
nessee. Serials 15,000 to 35,000 words, 
short stories to 3,500 words, features for 
the 12 to 15 age group, both boys and girls. 
Payment varies with type and quality of 
material. Rowena Ferguson, editor. 















FREE! FREE! FREE! ! 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 
STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in 
writing a salable short-short, will be mailed free 
interested in writing 
in writing salable 
short-shorts at very low cost. Write for details. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


charge to all writers serious! 
this type fiction. 
or 















































































sen? 
Our Staff Includes 
accept. 
v York 
1 mini- . 
ccept- . ° 
Lockie “Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
aa what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
y , made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
, Some to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I ROBERT SMITH 
learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
Dh; P ‘ The H I ; Baseball; 
Phila- zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I studied a. Se cae oe 
der 9, in school. And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable!” many short stories. 
p p 
words, —R. W., Stoughton, Mass.* 

+ JANET WELT, formerly on 
family _ staff, N, ournal and De- 
Js, on Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred Maga- troit Times; writer for Dell 

? : é a ‘ bs and Fawcett Publications. 
“The zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS R 
make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute is BETH WALKER. author: 
blica- the only home study course in writing which is completely Hills of Home; Hollywood Ho; 
Fes owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. — scripts;’ verse; juvenile 
* 
1,000 Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others pe adel pearon vo. 
se . . ° ° Author: e restons; 2 oot- 
ccept- to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with note to Folly; stories in Col- 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, pd Tage nggy Ey By na 
soard, thorough, and up-to-date training. cessful Writers and Editors. 
For 
t ’ y 7% 
Verse OUR STUDENTS SAY HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 
: The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
Pp, on ee I sold the Saturday Evening Post to seine the way famous writers did — by writing 
ditor @ another piece. continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
’ = fessional writer or editor. 
ction . Esquire has accepted my story, You rock at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
’ 5 crit 1 you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
Idren btag I ent you for er icism. a ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
I sold another story, my CT rapidly ry you — bog | may concentrate on fiction 
os : P ’ or non-fiction. efore long, you are turning out, 
ee reporting the sale of another story, under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
ladel- submitted as an assignment last July. The whatever you seem best fitted to do. 
o ll market was recommended in your criti- WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
5 seg 
cism. 
ms, 4 “my first sale, after I had completed wie wed en is ready . - offered to ooniom 
Z . or publishing houses, one of the experience writers 
p, on only four lessons. on our staff submits it with a personal recommen- 
says: 66 . ve just sold my first fiction piece, =o the market where it — — Sr = 
¢ se ur constant contacts wit the an 
ee to based ¢ on a characterization I did for the same woe enable us to pass along to you valu- 
urse. ible tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
; “I sold an article to American Weekly.” information. 
ching “I have made some progress selling to SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
Ten- | numerous magazines from Coronet down Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
ords and I’m only about one-third through zine Institute plan and providing other information 

'y the course.” by] of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
: for | couETERANS the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which. lists un- 

F * F 7 solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
girls. | (Letters on file FON RaiNina’ tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW 
re | "MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 
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The MAGAZINE izes, oe 
: Dept. 81-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
s Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
4 =voee send, without obligation, your current 
s catalog to: 
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Dean of American Novelists 


RUPERT HUGHES 


Has a Word to Say 
About My Work 


N A RECENT LETTER, he writes: 

“My sincere thanks for your fine novel, 

Mountain Troubadour.* I read it 

through ‘from kiver to kiver’ without stop- 

ping, and found it most absorbing. The 

characterization is vivid and convincing. The suspense builds up to a 

thrilling climax at the end. My congratulations and prophecies for a 
brilliant future.” 

The techniques that Mr. Hughes observed in my novel reflect the 
same methods I have used successfully in getting my clients’ books 
published. I have given you the names of many of these clients—Mary 
Carney Thielmann, Manuel Buaken, Mamie Peters Call, Dr. E. A. 
Shaffer, Ivers McCrary, E. Shaw Cunningham, Margaret Hertzler 
Brown, Charles Willis Howe—and the list is growing each month. My 
ability to list actual names of clients and the book titles published 
proves that I am producing results and not mere promises. 


If your manuscript requires professional aid to make it publishable, 
I am willing to extend to you the kind of help I have given others. My 
brochure entitled “Literary Help” explains my methods, and comes to 
you free. Send for your cepy now. 





*You may examine a sample of my craftsmanship 
by reading Mountain Troubadour. An autographed 
copy will be sent to you direct for $3.00, plus 10c 
for mailing. 











POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








